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This docuaent contains appendixes to the Band report 
which include: (1) recoaaendations for prograa evaluation and 
research aade by a panel of 12 black professionals, (2) reaction 
pap/%rs by three black professionals and three spanish*»surnaned 
professionalsr and i3| an expanded discussion of the technical 
seasures proposed ir the nain report. Major recoaaendations and. 
reactions focus on tue definition of the tern **nocial conpetence" and 
the independent variables involved r research design problens# 
projected outcone validity, and Inplicationd for black and ^ 
Spani8h"»speaking children • A survey of literature concerning 
intelligence aeasuresent and linguistic conpetence in 
Hexican^^Aaerican populations is included. Technical inforaation is 
given on tests used to aeasure perceptual«aotpr/cognitive/language 
skills. Inforaation is included which suppleaents the discussions of 
social conpetence in Chapter 5 of the aain report, particularly 
focusing on instruaent recoaaendations in the areas of direct 
observation, evaluative res'^onses froi others, aeasures collected 
froa subjects, and erasures restricted to subsaaple studies. Also 
included are a literature survey on th^ indepeiident variables, 
categorization of counties according to aetropolitan/sparseness 
diaension, and an apprbxiaation of costs for basic battery testing 
per site. (ED) 
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This docuaent contains appendices to the land report Z700t^ foe 
^ a Natifmal Evaluation of Social Campetenoe in Bead Start (Mldren 

(*-1557-HE(f, Ely Senta Ralzen and Sue Berryaan Bobrow, irlth Tore Kay 
^ Blksos, John A. Butler, Karen Heald, and Joan Katteray) considered 

prlaMrlly of Interest to the Of flee of Child. D«velop».-»«- or to a con- 
tractor who would aanage the evaluation. They are not being wide 

The Band Corporation to a general readership. The docu- 
iii^ begins idLth Appendix C because Appendix A (list of psnel aeabers 
and consultsnts) and Appendix B Ubmttact of the Black and Spanlsh- 
• . •pMklng panels' responses) appear In the aaln report. 
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Appendix C 

COMTEIBPTIQMS HADB KT PiMELS OP BL AC K flOFESSIOMALS 
This appMdlx Is coHpossd of 

p A packst of final recojundrtlont pade by tw^ve Blnck pro-- 
fensionnls coovonod in n panfl at nia Band Corporation in 
- Ifirch 1974. 

o Thraa raaction papara (to Band*a Intaria Baport) praparad 
by tha Black profaaaionala vho cdnvanad at Bandi iii January 
1974. 



IHTBODgCTKHI 

Aaaaaawnt by Ita vary natura la a political act. It la poUtl-- 
cal in tana of ita potantial iMpMct upon tha ' contaict iihara aaaaa— ant 
occurs and in tana of tha uaa to abich tha raaulta of an aaaaaaaant 
are placed. Thara ia xn iavact 19011 umwrnot and aaaaaaad alika in 
tans of hov both nill faal about inforaatlon praaenta^ and hov that 
InforMtion will affect daciaionMkijng at aU levala. 'Sh^ 
of aaaaaaing definaa a povar ralatimiahip. SoMone la aaen aa **abla** 
to assess ^and soaeone else m **dbject" of aaaesaMnt. theraforet ia* 
dependent of the activitiea idLthin the process of aaaessnentt the con-> 
sequences of doing an aaaeaaamt prograa can^ if inproparly handladt 
becone a part of the fabric of a ayaten iihich reinforces in ninority 
conmnities a aense of povarleaaneaa regarding factora which control 
their Uvea. 

We are Justifisbly suspicious and anxious about reaearch and 
tasting involving Black people becauae of the hlatory of such research 
activity at the national level and the danaging consaquencea of die* 
tortedt often incoapetent riiaearch and Maaureaent. Tha diatprtion 
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and Inconpetence are often present because of several things. First 
distortion occurs because the "state o^ the art" in the iDeasureaent 
of conplex human bdiavior is eiAiryonic to siqr the least. And yet» 
once results are obtained* thqr tend to be treated as facts---especially 
if the data case from "reput^le" sources. Distortion also occurs be- 
cause of careless* shoddy* and Irresponsible iapleaentation of the best 
standards which we have even given the eifcryonlc state of the art* 
Research and neasureaent often occurs and Is seen as coapetent because 
of the reputation of organisations or Institutions idilch conduct and 
airport such research and seasureaent. What Is absolutely required* 
however* is that co^ietent research work Involve knowledgeable re- 
searchers fAio understand the process of education Intlaately. It aust 
be clearly understood tbat cmpeteace In one area of social science 
or science does not necessarily transfer to others. Ehglneers* econ- 
oalsts* and research sociologists alone a^ be "InterdlscipUnary" but 
cannot be considered coapetMit to assess schools until the qualified 
educators in the discipline and practice of education ate Included. 

The failure to take audi things as the above co^[»letely into ac- 
count yields studies such as the Coleaan Report. We have seen how 
this stu^ which covered only a few faulty and In aost cases relatively 
irrelevant imrlables and lAldi used a highly ques tickle experlaental 
design has now becoae the foundation aaong aany poUcyaakers for dec!- 
slonaaklng regarding the "effectiveness of schools*" and the financial 
siqpport for schools. Black dilldren and their fnallles have suffered 
f roa the tendency of poUcyaakers to accept these findings preaaturely. 
As a result* any siallar evaluations Involving Black people aust op- 
erate only under stringent aechanisas for quality control. Too auch ^ 
is at stake to peralt evaluators to take short cuts or to aake coa- 
proaises when assessing the Head Start program. 
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GUIDELINES FOR ESTABLISHING ACCEPTABLE BESEARCH DESIGMS 
Design Specifications 

!• Control of significant enylronniental variables* e«g«» population 
distribution* health-delivery systems » food distribution as they 
relate to nutrition and health* 

2. Concise and parsinonlo.us research design* 

3* The use of pilot tests in natlomrlde evaluation -research should be 
avoided. Such pilot testing should be limited to fev sites and 
shcxtld be separate from the overall evaluation procedure. 

4. Exploratory variable measures should not be included in evaluative 

desi^* _ >^ 

• - - - - - _ ~. - --- 
5« There should be a clear explication of the contractor's scheme and 

theoretical base (i«e.» the use of principled research personnel who 
have demonstrated skill in educational/psychological research* 
classroom instruction and appreciation for relevant community vari* 
ables. They should also have specific experiences in early child- 
hood education and research. 

6. Use of multi-disciplinary theoretical approaches (e.g. » consideration • 
of economic^ political, sociological, and anthropological theory and 
data). 

7. Test procedures and results should facilitate local purposes. 
Black Comreunitv/Professional Involvement 

1. Black professional groups (e.g.. Association of Black Psychologists, 
etc.) should serve as monitors of research teams, i.e., contracted 
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research designers t inpleiAentors and interpreters* , * 

2« Research teams at all levels should be multi-ethnic, functional 
and acceptable to the above monitoring groups* 

3« Involvement of local (at test site) review panels composed of 

professionals t parents and Head Start staffs. H.E.W. guidelines or 
informed consent for research on. htucain subjects should be utilized* 

4« Feedback of results to service-recipients* 
Test Criteria 

/ — 

1* Professional standards of validity and reliability should be adhered 
to (e.g., use of A.P.A* technical recommendations for psychological 
tests and diagnostic techniques). Standards of minority professional 
groups must also be adhered to# 

2* Use of in-depth and longitudinal assessment methods as opposed to 
superficial assessment devices implemented for expedience* It is 
also necessary to utilize qualitative culturally relevant measures* 

3* Measures should be specific to relevant operationally defihed 
variables* 

4* Items selected from previously validated test package must be 
singularly validated prior to reuse* 
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HECOMMENDATIOM J 



The proposed sample sise — 150 classes — comprising two Head Start cohorts 
is unrealistic for a longitudinal study. Even though Rand^s latest shift 
(March 30, 1974) indicates that it has been decided to follow the two cohorts 
for only one (1) year^ the number of important independent variables by which 
the sample cohorts would have to be stratified would realistically require 
approximately 960 classes and appropriate comparison children initially* A 
mechanism must be devised to identify and follow these children; many who will 
move %rlthin the course of the study* 

The term comparison group should be used rather than control group since 
the selection of a control group in an experimental sense is likely to be 
difficult* 



mDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



Parent/Child Ethnicity: 
(8) 



(Black Merican Other « e.g*, CaribbeanX 
Chinese/Oriental 
Indian 
Italian 
Jewish 

Spanish Speaking Caribbean - Other 
Mexican American 
White (Other) 



Region: 



(6) 



Northeast 
Southeast 
South Central 
North Central 
Southwest 
Northwest 



Residence; 



(5) 



Rural - Farm* Migrant » Town* 
Urban City, Suburb 



Program Type: Public School System 

(21) Connunl ty Agency 

8x6x5x2* 480 cells X (minimum) two classes * 960 classes 



BBCOMMENDATION II 



Social compentcnce must be. defined In such a way that it clearly 
delineates and delimits the behavioral domain to which the construct, 
applies. The present global t all Inclusive orientation or approach » 
presents certain methodological problems in selecting variables and 
measures of social competence. 

Because of the absence of any theory and definition of social com- 
petence as the basis for selecting ^he relevant behaviors, it is not 
possible to construct an analytic framework which would guide research 
methodology and establish measurement priorities* Normally, the procedure 
followed by social scientists to construct behavioral measurement tools is 
to proceed from: 

(a) theory^ to 

<b) operational definitions, to 

(c) specification of the behaviors that the definitions encon^ass, to 

(d) estahllshlng priorities among the set of behaviors that would be 
measured, to 

(e) test construction and field testing for refinement of the Instru*^ 
ments. 

Each step in the procedure above Involves apriorl (value**laden) judgments* 
The paradigm is illustrated below: 



Behaviors 




n 
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Given the various ethnic populations In Head Start , If this paradigm were 
ttsedf one would find that each of the different groups has and vould select 
specific different behaviors or combinations of behaviors for the delimited 
set as having high value to the g::oup« For examplet from the behaviors 
above that have been specified as being in accord with the theory and 
definition of social competency , Black communities might select Bl^ B2t 
and B3 as highly valued; Puerto Rlcan communities might select Bl, F3t BA^ 
B5; Mexican American communities might select B3t BS^ and B6. However^ no 
community can select the behaviors — neither academic nor social — that it 
values if all behaviors are designated by the Rand Corporation as being 
important. ^ 

Again 9 because of the lack of a definition of social competence that 
would permit identifying the behaviors that should be measured child out-* 
come measures are confounded with general program input variables. In 
January 1974 1 Mr. Murphy stated that the programs as such were not to be 
evaluated. The panelists assumed that this was OCD*s position. Meverthe* 
less 9 the first and present panelists insisted that outcomes for children 
could not be realistically separated from the direct transmission of infer* 
mationt attitudes » and skills by adults to children in Head Start classrooms. 
The panelists were not referring to overall instructional program goals (as 
expressed by program directors or Head Start boards) , but to the actual 
constituents of instruction as th^ occur in classrooms* The reason for 
excluding program goals in the evaluation design is that there are always 
discrepancies among national Bead Start goals, regional goals, local program 
goals, teacher goals, and the toterpretation of the goals by individuals. 
Examples of the confounding of program evaluation with child outcomes occur 
on pages 8-10 of the Interim R^ort summary, where health program service 
delivery varlableo ~ B. "Absence of Illness/Impairment," C.3. Better health 
service use; page 3 of TEST DEVELOPMENT TASKS (March 30, 1974), where it is 
considered necessary to develop assessment techniques for health service 
use. In order to check the health care goals of Head Start...." and on page 2 
of BASIC EVALUATION '75 (March 30, 1974), where "Planning/Supervision,'* 
and "Center Sponsorship" are listed as independent variables . 
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Any service delivery program must take Into account the fact that the 
"program" consists of three sub*-systemss Donor > Service Deliverv t and 
Recipient s 



Illustration: 




Each system has Its own value orientation about what the goals of a Bead Start : 
program should be. r 



An efficient evaluation desigzit thereforot must take into account the 
value orientations of each of these 'ibsystems in identifying, outcome . 
behaviors which serve as indicators of social competence. 

Because many categories of behavior lack clear specification and necessary 
detail, some behaviors have been included which have little or no positive 
relationship to the school behaviors specified » approved » and rewarded in the 
primary grades, viz. physical vigor. The primary grades value passivity, 
cleanliness and neatness, and verbal assertiveness. Parental involvement 
vlth the teacher can be helpful for success in school. 

In other words, there is a lack of congruence between values and 
behaviors which are often the objectives of H.S. programs and the values and 
behaviors (objectives) of the primary grades. Consequently, the incongruence 
of H.S. and primary grade objectives often militate against high transferability 
of behaviors from H.S. to primary educational programs. 
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BEOOMMEIIDAIIOW IIi: PROIKCIIOW OF HTIHAN SUBJECTS 

a) See H.E.W, guidelines 

Re: Informed consent > cc ality^ etc. 

In order to administer te8ts» not only should directors be informed of the 
items being used and the purpose of the tests» but parent8> children^ and the 
community must have a say about the acceptability of tests proposed. Consent 
must be given by parents and community before such an endeavor be undertaken. 

Reasons for undertaking such a task should be explained by the individuals 
Involved in testing. 

b) No results ^^oi^ this study should go into local records. 
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RECOMMENDATION IV: IffiGATOING STANDAHDIZBD TESTING 

To use a base battery of testa on a national scale is not a valid 
procedure because a base battery of tests would not take into consideration 
the different locales and ethnic groups. We would be perpetiiating biases 
because what is a natural behavior for one group of people is unnatural for 
another group due to different cultural experiences. 

OCD and the Rand Corporation must be aware that Head Start was not founded 
in a manner that would permit accurate^ undistorted evaluations using 
stanJardized tests. Rather» it was founded on the principle of local 
autonoiiy in the socialization of young children supplemented with academic 
skill preparation. 

Below are three fallacies which would be ignored if standardized tests 
were used: _ V 

1. There are no measurements that are not biased. 

2. Most test items are geared toward middle class urban iaerica. 

3. There are no instruments that would measure ttiy diversified 
group oil^ children fairly. 

In Rand*s Report no consideration was given to the Vineland Social Com- 
petence Scale de'/eloped by Edgar Doll several decades ago. Thia scale was 
designed to measure middle class *Vhite" itoerican child behavior it can 
be modified on the basis of other ethnic group behavioral values. It is 
realized that Rand has taken into consideration five areas of development > 
^ namely» Health and Nutrition^ Perception and Cognition » Language^ and Social 

and Personal Development » and utilized subtesta from a number of sources. 
The Vlneland covers all of these areas and gives consideration to local 
variations and could be adapted for minority groups. 

If a base battery is used across all cohorts and ages to test academic 
readiness or achievement, it should only contain skill-specific tests for, 
say, reading, mathematics, understanding of physical principles, etc. 

In summary, it is clear to the panelists that although the Corporation ^ 
has been •\w>rking" on the evaluation design for some eight months, much of 
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£he basic and essential preparatory research prerequisite to the design 
has not been done* Evidence for this position is explicit in the several 
changes in the content of the evaluation in response to Black and Mexican- 
American professional information and pressures* This process should have 
been initiated early in the work rather than three months before the final 
report must be submitted* Had that been doney OCD and the Corporation 
would now have a scientifically acceptable definition of social competency^ 
comprehensive enough to apply to all of the ethnic populations in Head Start 
and the evaluation design would probably be much different from what it 
presently is* ,^ 
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REOOMMENBATIOM Vt PBEPABATOIg ACTIVITIES TOR EVALUAIIflW DESIGK AND SAMPLING 

Although it would appear that the "best Instances" of the Head Start 
treatment by OCD and national Haad Start criteria, in order to build in 
some uniformity for a crucial Independent variable, it is suggested 
(recommended?) that programs be selected randomly; that the kind and 
quality of program services be recorded and categorized across programs 
in the same or different locations with similar ethnic populaticas; and 
that the program services categories be used as a multiple set of inde- 
pendent variables that will serve to separate different treatment groups 
for data analyses. This procedure would eliminate the probability that 
OCD, natipnal Head Start, or the Corporation will superficially select 
"best instances of treatment" and also avoids the necessity to choose 
among slightly different 'treatments" in the sane regions and populations, 
although all of the programs conform to basic Head Start Impleaantation 
criteria. 



♦ * 
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BLACK PANEL* S STATEMKNT OF ITS PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The work of tho Black Panel convened by Rend on Kerch 29-30, 1974 la 
not to be conaidered ea an explicit or Inqplicit endoraeaent of Rand* a work 
done in the paat ~ or currently — on the dealgn of the Head Start 
Evaluation. It ia to be underatood that when the evaluation deaign ia 
con^leted, that the Black Panel will be re-convened« Failure to do ao 
will reault in autonatic dieclaimer by the Black Panel Group. The recon- 
vening of the Black Group will not ^ly endort^enent. Thet meeting will 
provide an opportunity for review of the deaign to aee if the recoimienda- 
tiona have be« followed to the extmt that the deaign ia conaiderably 
altered ao that it ref lecta the input we feel ia neceaaary for an effective 
Job. • / - 

March 30, 1974 
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BY THE BAND OORFQRATION: ■ 

"DESIGNING M EVALUATION OF SOCIAL OOMPETimiY 
IN HEAD START QilLDRh^" 



Patricia E. Allen 

Black Child Developnent Institute 

January, 1974 
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OVERVro^ OF THE POSITIOM OF "niE BLACK OlILD DEVEDORIS^TT IKSTirorB 
= IN REFEKS;CE TO THL! K^^D EVAI^UATIQN* DESIQi 



"We believe that the develognental years of life are crucial to the 
maturation of children. life stresses placed en families in this society have 
raised the need for oonprehensive child care to an extremely high level." It 
is a premise of the Institute that a child must first function within the context, 
of his family and his ccninunity. 

• It is the position of BCDI that the most appropriate unit of government to 
relate to these concerns is the Office of Child Developnent of the Department 
of Health, Edix:ation and Welfare whose reijsponsibility it is to facilitate tlie 
develoEnent of a program which will neet individual needs of Black chilxiren as 
• well as the majority group needs. * 

As the only national Blade child advocacy organization, the Black Child 
Developient Institute has a responsibility to monitor, analyze and share with tiie 
Blade catiminity the activities of the Office of Child Devel^nent, as they relate 
to Black children and their families. 

We insist that: 

- >1 I. Services muse iirgact concretely and positively upon the lives of 
c^ldrcn; 

2. Ccnprehensive child development services must take place in the 
context *of overall cominity developreait; and 

3. Services must reach children through the active and decisive partici- 
pation of their parents and cannunity leaders. 

It is from this viet^int that we draw the follor/ing analysis beti^een the 
Interim Peport of the Rand Corporation and previous studies conducted by the Office 
of Child Development. 



tff PT in its re\dev of Office of Oiild Development prcjgram initiatives such 
as the Child Developncnt Associate, the Madel Licensing Codes, and Head Start 
iKprDvenent and Innovation continues to identify a faxilty planning process. 

* ttoreoveri each of these programs seem to have as its rationale cost-cutting 
concomitant with incdequate en^ihasis on quality child care. The result of this 

• - 

' faulty planning process leads to programs that are either ineffective or actually ^ 
harmful to children. - 

BCDI takes this opportunity to again reconrnend to the Office of Odld Develop- 
ment that any program developrent or evaluation design should in the beginning 

stages: , . . 

1. * Respect the authority of parents and utiUze their e}55ertise at a^^ 

' , - kinds of decision making. . 

2. Capitalize on the experience and knowledge of Head Start operators and 
personnel at the loccd level. . . 

3. Be cc»isistent with camon rules of data collection and analysis to insure 
rclicible data. 

■ 4. Involve Black scholars in research efforts that will inpact the lives of 
Black chaldren. ■ 
In oMiclusion we wish to point out that it is meaningless to call in a group 
* of Black consultants when there is nothing left to consult about. It is our 

position that if this group is to have an iitiput which \d.ll restructure the design 
. of the evaluation of social coropctoncy it will be necessar:^' to have a comltoent 
fron the Office of Child Developnent to include their rcconmeindj.tions in the final 
design. 
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THE. RMJD INTERIM KEPORP •;• 
Janueuzy 25, 1974 

• * ** . 

•f- ; . * - 

In response to the request to analytically review the Rand Interim Rgbrt 
On Designing an Evaluation Of Social Carpetency In Head Start Children ^ with par- 
ticular reference to the proposed measures and their potentieil effect on Blade 
diildren who, according to the 1970 census, make up 50% of the Head Start popula- 
tion, the follwing report is submitted: , . ^ 
After repeated analysis of the interim report, we have decided against a line 
by line critique resulting from our examination. It is our position that the 
technical design needs to be revised. This procedure will require extensive 
input over a period of time. Proceeding on the premise that the Rand Corporation 
has contracted on July, 1973, to design an instrument to be used to evaluate the 
social carpetency of Head start children our first concern is that there must be an 
assurance that the characteristics to be evaluated can in fact be measured and that 
the proper instrument is available or will be constructed to measure social oct»- 
petency? It is our considered judgment that such an instnxnent can be developed . 
. provided it is approached from a corprehensive perspective. 

In order to achieve the above, it appears logical to proceed in the follwing 
manner. * ~~ 

There is a need for Office of Child Development and Rand Corporation to examine 
the current evaluation stiady of the Performance Standards. Oliis would provide 
for a process whbrcby there would be established a clear and .consistent perception 
of the meaning of the Performance Standards. 

In order that the objectives of this report be? realized it will be necessary 
that CCD coid the Rand Corporation re-examine and re-define the contract specifica- 
tions. We are reccmnanding that prior to ti*e finalization of the contract there' 
should be collaboration with e>:pcrts in the field of Early Childhood Education and 
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parent ocganizaticnis fxon varied ethnic badcgrounds. In order to develop and 
inplonent a valid neasurenent of socied oonpetency in Black children it is mandatory 
to have continuous iinput fron a Black researcher or e}^3ert who has extensive ex- 
perienoe in Early Childhood Education. " 

Site visits to centers in the various regions are necessary to make possible 
the use of an experimental approach in the developnent of the eveiluation design by 
Rand personnel. 

The interim report is grossly inocnplete as a technical instrument vMch is to 
be applied for field testing in September, 1974. It is our considered opinion that 
it will need e» bensive restructuring before it should be field tested. Consideration 
must also be given to the fact that ..the field test must be administered in Septenfcer 
of 1974 to oonply with the renegotiated time table. Another aspect to be considered 
are the dreistic program changes whidi are presently underway in order to coiply with 
the Performance Standard. The above facts must be taken into account in establishing 
a realistic timetable. . 

. Ihe interim report did not deal with a specified procedure for Ere and Post 
testing. If the design is intended to accurately measure the social coipetency 
of Head Start children a procedure for controls must be established to insure the 
attainment of the objectives of the evaluation. 

• As a follow up to the Jan\aary 21st and 22nd meetings the consultants are to: 

1. Submit to the Rand Corporation by January 29, 1974, the n£mes of 
approximately twelve Blacks with expertise in tiie various disciplines 

' of Qiild Development, for the purpose of critiquing the revised interim 

report as suggested by the consultants. 

2. Confer with Ms. Senta A. Paizen to establishing the agenda for the 
Vfardh 4 niseting. • • 

3. Reieelve froin the Rend Corporationt copies of relevant excerpts of the 
IntMln report by February 1* 
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4. Receive critiques of the proposal ly February 1^^^ Study critiques 
and make reccrtnendaaons to the Rand Corp^ 

5. Submit nanes of sbc persons to be invited to a two day meeting the week 

• of March 4. Ohe Blacik consultants wiU meet separately the first day to 
■ review the agenda, discuss the infdmation contained in the criUques 
and develop a plan of acti<^. On the second day the original consultants, 
the ijivited experts emd the representatives of the Rand Corporation 
<dll meet jointly . 



Patricia s. Allen 

Curriculum Spcscialist 

Black Child Development Institute 
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Critique and Comments on the Technical Proposal 

and the/ 
• Interim Report . 



.Designing an Evaluation of Social Competence In 
. Head Start Children . 



The Rand Corporation, Uashlngton, D.C*- 



r 



Harold Freeman, Jr. 
January 1974 



TECHNICAL PROPOSAL 
Designing An Evaluation Of Social Competency In Head Start Children 

. . • ■ t . ■ ■ - . - ■. ■ ' 

The evaluation design work plan touches most, if not all, bases. 
However, two areas that are not discussed O^hlch does not necessarily 
mean that they won*t be taken into account) are: (a) the basic 
criteria or standards that will orient the- search for written materials. , 
and the selection of "standardized" instruments, or those that will be 
developed, and (b) generally, how differences between rural and urban 
Head Start children will be handled; whether they will be taken into 
account in selecting assessment tools, control or comparison groups, data : 
analyses, and so forth. ' • • 

In the final analyses, the most critical variable for both areas will b 
the "experts" selected for the panels and the research personnel who will 
Implement the evaluation, with respect to their orientation t wards poor. 
Black and white children and adults and community Action in rural and urban 
environments; If the vast majority of the "experts" are white traditional ^ 
academicians, they will, as usual, apply their values and standards - their 
set and experiences - in proposing criteria and metrics for what is, in 
effect, other groups with different values and standards for behavior. 
Having a few fully assimilated "Black" folk on the panels will not make a 
substantial difference in the outcome-ot-the deliberations and recommendations 
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Outcomes And Their Assessments 

Page 2; . t ■ .. 

"...other factors that enable a child...": tocial competence la. not 
adequately defined; though It is possible to transfomi the general con- 
cept into specific behaviors for children from different ethnic Head 
Start populations, that has clearly not been done. But if it isn't, 
the proposed work has no merit and does not deserve funding because the . 
metrics that are being considered for inclusion in the evaluation are 
the same ones that have been employed in the past in small-ahd large-scale 
studies and they will yield the same findings. 

Page 11:. , \ ' ; .' ^ : ; \ /A 

It is becoming more apparent to students of child development that the 
psychological measures and social indices constructed for all children a«, 
in fact, based on a narrow tange of experiencing and an object-oriented y 
set of values representative of the majority culture's perception .of the • 
ideal behaviors prerequisite for optimal functioning in the American socio^ 
economic system. Those "minority" groups who are not^a part of >ainstream" 
America, whose reality orientations are different, whose social/personal 
skills are different in content and range, and. finally, who are not taught 
the same role outcome expectations have never been properly evaluated. 
The content of present measures do not take into account any minority culture 
psychological styles or value combinations. Therefore, the minority (Gild's 
performance on tests based on majority culture values and ideal behaviors, 
is a measure of the degree to which the child's parents and teachers have 
taught him/her to comform or to comply with the majority culture's definition 



of the "good. Intelligent" child. The standardized, normalized tests, 
then are in fact achievement or criterion-referenced tests for majority 
culture children and they are used as predictors of later competence for 
those children. Thus, the case against criterion-referenced tests for. 
other ethnic groups is invalid and group-specific criteria for some of 
the five areas to be assessed have to be developed if one wishes to deter- 
mine hwi well the children ara functioning. This is especially true for^^ 
cognition, language, socio-emotional, and motor /perceptual competencies. 

Page 12: 

A search of the literature relevant to and descriptive of Black children 
will yield as much theory as one ever needs. That has simply not been 

_ * " " " _ - * 

done to lay the foundation for this kind of work (see, for example, 

St. Clair Drake, W.E.B. DuBols, E. Liebow, A. Billiiigsley, K. Clark, E. Labov, 

L. Turner and W. Stewart). * 

Page 25: 

It Is inane to even suggest a survey of "eating habits" since only in extreme 
cases' are there clear relationships between frequency and amount of food- 
ingested and general health. One cannot put a positive value on "three or 
foM£ squares a day" vs. "one or two squares a day"since there is considerable 
variation between and within cultures here and elsewhere with no apparent . 
negative effects on health • 
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Page 36ff.: 

language Development 

The semantic component of verbal or non-verbal behavior refers to ineanlng - 
not to vocabulary! This error also appears in the summary of Featherstone»s 
papers. 

Page 39: ■ ) 

"...progress In standard English' is only important if there is a demon- ^ 
strated communication problem, i.e., where teachers and children uo woe 
understand each other. well, and the teachers model standard. English; or 
where the teacher models standard English, expects the children to imitate 
her, and punishes those who don't. " In the majority of the Head Start 
classes I've observed in, the teachers and children understand each other 
very well; and whether the teachers are Wiite or Black, they only correct 
certain technical kinds of language behavior (e.g., grammar, semantics, 
vocabulary), and leave style (e.g., use of markers, .intonation, omission of 
plural endings) alone because the children's and teachers' styles are often 
either in accord or are not barriers to effective communication. There is 
no evidence (p. 37) that an English dialect for cognition is any less 
effective than standard English for cognition. 

Page Al: . • • " 

What evidence is there for the association between phoneme discrimination 

and reading skill level? 

P3. If the PSI is the one Betty Caldwell developed; it is clearly majority 
culture bound and, for that reason, N.Y.C. Head Start refused to permit its 
administration there. 
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Page A2: . • * 

i^s the validity and reliability of the ETS CIRCUS battery been established 

• - - « - ■ " 

tor Black Children? 

• • " " " ' 

.There is in the language assessment section, no recognition of the unique 

•dialects that Head Start Children throughout the country speak. The 

emphasis on standard English as the standard by which the children's lin- 

guistlc competency will be assessed will actively mask their competencies. „ 

Page 45: 

Cognitive Development 
The word "cognition" covers all of the various modes of knowing, per- 
. ' cciving, remembering, Iniaglnlng, conceiving, judging, reasoning, and is 

normally contrasted with the affective (feeling) and conative (vllling) ; 
nodes or" aspects of conscious life. Its use in American psychology, 
generally, and in this report is restricted to specific positively yalued^" 
majority culture skills, e.g., mathematics, French, (p. A 8), reading,that V 
are not uniformly taught to all children in the same way or for the same ^ 
V end. ■ •: . r ' . ■ . . ■ 

5 Page 103: . ' ' * 

. The assumption that "social class differences in receptive vocabulary will 
put lowe.r-clas8 children at a communicative disadvantage" is based on the 
use and acceptance of standard English as the standard for linguistic pro- 
duction and reception. The fact that communication among Head Start chil- 
dren and teachers who speak dialect variants of standard Eiiglish suffer no 
communicative disadvantages is not taken into account. But, if it isn't, 
both linguistic competency, specifically, and social competency, in general, 
will not truly ba assasssd for^ these populations. 

■ERJC ' • ' . ' 00029 . : 



Page 104: 

BesU Bernstein's findings and Interpretation of language behavior Into 
the dichotomy "elaborated'^ and "restricted" coding for children In 
London, England has not been shown to be generally applicable to American 
White children* It Is doubtful that his scheme has any applicability to 
American Black, Chlcsiio, Indian and Chinese Head Start children. The 
extent to which Bernstein's data and interpretation for another culture is 
appropriate for dialects more or less distant syntactically and semantically 
from AoGierlcan Standard English is not known* 

The place where language is used is critical for many children* Questioning, 

narration, etc., may occur in one place (e.g., at home) and much less so in. 

another place (e.g. , at school) . How much or little different kinds of 

language behavior occurs, and how much of it occurs is very often a direct 

function of the expectations of the teachers and parents in the chlldrens' 

immediate environment. If school behavior will be the focus of the proposed 

research, It will be essential to know how much Head Start teachers encourage 

mid reinforce language bc^havlor in different populations of children. *One. 

cannot blandly assume that language use is equally reinforced among Black, 

Chicane, White, Chinese, etc. children, because adults from these groups 

place a different value on verbal behavior in children.' 
. 

Page 128s . ' . 

*Vhat important outcome variables have been omitted?*? 

1. Children's perception of and attitudes tox^ards (a) elementary school 
teachers, (b) school or school-like environment, and (c) the content of 

elementary school curricula in grades K* through 3. 

2. Measures of test and general anxiety (see, e.g., Sarason, et al ., 
Castenada) • 

000-30 



3. Children's perception of parent a. 4 teachet potency » power In the 
context of the (local) educatlonai establlstuaent. 

4. Head Starts non-Head Start parental modelling effects on. children 
as a function of parent participation In preschool educational programs. : 

5. Elementary school teacher performance expectations for Head Starts 
non-Head Start children. 

SUMHARY ;. "^V , 

Although the evaluation Is supposedly aimed at measuring the Vsocial com- 
petence" of Head Start children^ the phrase **soclal competence*V ls not 
sufficiently defined to permj^t Its translation Into specific » mejasurable social 
behaviors that particular gr^oups of Head Start childreh: learn. ILnstead^ pt: 
defining precisely what social competency (l*e«, generfd enyikpmental 
coping skills) means and delimiting the relevant typ^es pj behay^^^ 
could include "everything" that children can do r all of their physical ^/:'_.r^^c^ 
functions (but not all psychological) were Included in the definition ^^and^^^ 
in the absence of measures appropriate to the. research focus, traditional ; 
psychological and language tools will be used. It la not possible, under _ * 3? 
these circumstances » to get data dlffcgcent from what has fdready been collected j 
by others - though the interpretation (i.e.» the conclusions) may be different 3* 
iii:.thiS'Case. - , ^ : -i' ^' ; r:-^ 7 >^ 

If social competency refers to coping skills, then clearly the combiitatlons ) 
of .such skills taught to different ethnic groups are different as a function 
of the kind and quality of environmental press - that is whether, for example, : 
the personal environment in which children develop is permissive, supportive, 
destructive, punitive, hostile, etc. Howhere in the report is there the 



•as- 
slightest hint that the* metacognltlve information and skills (see page 52) 
by which eadi ethnic group or subculture organizes its responses to the 
envlronnent was seriously considered. There is, in fact, no evidence in 
the report that such skills have been enumerated for white children, much 
less for Black wad other ethnic groups who constitute the majority of the 
Head Start population. 

1^ to this point, the evaluation design work is more fantasy than reality, 
if social competency is truly its purpose. Most of the traditional 
Measures that have been tentatively selected should indeed be used. But, 
in light of their bias they cannot begin to. describe adequately the com* 
patencies of Head Start children. At least half of the final measures 
should be devoted to specifying ethnic group ^ specific inputs to the chil-** 
. dren as a preliminary to at) enumeration of the important metacognitive 
skills that should be assessed. The kinds of skills, and their incidence or 
frequency In the Head Start children should be correlated with their per- * . 
formances on majority culture ^'cognitive** and **languai,e" measures. 

The health and* nutrition and motor /perceptual assessment areas need little 
revision. 
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SOME IMPORTANT STRATIFICATION 
^ (Independent) Variables 



Parent/Child Ethnicity: 

Black American r other, e.g., Carribbean 

Chinese/Oriental 

Indian 

Italian ; 
Jewish 

Spanlsh-*speaklng Carribbean, other 
- . Mexican-^American 

White (other) 

(Only some groups may be selected for the final samples, for some measures'.) 



Region: ' -^^^ 

Northeast 
Southeast 

South Central /• * . • 

North Central 

Southwest . • 

Northwest . 

Residences: - . 

Rural - Farm, Migrant, Town 
Urban - City, suburb 

Program Type: 

Local Public School Systems 
Community Action Agencies 

Teacher Ethnicity in combination with parent/child ethnicity (important 
because adults from different ethnic groups transmit some different coping 
skills differentially to in-out group children in their care.) 

Child Age 



Grade in school (for post Head Start children) 



Class within Grade 



Soclo-Economic Status 



Prcsencc/obsence of Special Programs in elementary school (e.g., FoHow Ulircuch 
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Arvern Moore 
Head Start Program 
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Holly Springs, Mississippi 
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I have reviewed the purpose and scope of the Rand Task. According to my under- 
standing you arc to develop an evaluation design to measure the social competence 
of Head Start children as defined by OCD in notice 30 364-1. Based on review of 
the OCD and Rand definition of social competence it means to improve certain skills 
of disadvantaged children. You have broadly defined social' competence to take into 
account the cognitive-intellectual, physical and mental development, and health and 

nutritional needs. * ' » . 

For the most part, a quantitative and objective measurement of these competencies. 
In my opinion, would be based on subjective Bata and findings. To design an evaluation 
instrument that encompasses the total Head Start operation and uses subjective, 
hypothetical, and assumptive data is an injustice to the accomplishments of Head Start. 

On the other hand, if we are to truly do justice to Head Start it would seem only fatr! 
that in identifying those competencies that are necessary for a child to gain in order 
to function desirably in our society, all of the skills or benefits either learned or 
gained by tlie child while in Head Start should be included in the list of social 
competencies. Further, justice cannot be done to Head Start in an evaluation design 
that docs not take into account Ihe.^social competencies gained by the parents and 
the subseq-aent impact on other children in the home. . . ; 

Prom the Head Start point of view it seems impossible to justify the assembling ^ 
of panels to develop evaluation designs to measure any facet of Head Start without 
including on these panels parents of Head Start children and Head Start program 
operators. It is difficult to accept the fact that a fair evaluation design could be 
developed utilizing only researchers that, I would assume, have not had a large 
degree of exposure to Head Start on a local or community level. 
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Socio-Emotiohal 

I would further recommend that any evaluation design that could not be 
developed and based purely on empirical evidence should not be used to measure the 
Impact Head Start has had on children or their families. Therefore, it is extremely 
'difficult for me to accept.an evaluation instrument whose basis is derived from 
.theoretical assumptions. 

In developing and identifying variables to be considered in an evaluation design, the 

variables considered and used in the implementation of the design should have some 

♦ 

provision for controls. Without controlling the .variables that could possibly 
influence the outcome, the assessment of the outcome, in opinion, would not be 
reliable. Since apparently the identification of Independent variables is difficult 
to isolate, I would suggest that the evaluation results woidd also be difficult to justify 
as accurate. The cost for developing- and Implementing a theoretical or hypothetical 
design is certain to be astronomical. With this known fact In mind. It would be my 
specific recommendation that since it is necessary for Head Start to be evaluated, 
a practical and realistic evaluation design be developed. By practical I mean a 
design that could be used by program operators, HEW, and contractors to evaluate 
' Head Start. Also, in considering a design the scope should be broad. I feel this is 
• necessary because by utilizing an evaluation design which is broad and general, thcn.al 
of the impacts Head Start has had on tlie total community could be measured. This cou 
be done only tlirough an assessment instrument that was comprehensive enough to 
mieasure the outcome relative to the children» their families, and the total 
community. I feel that to liiTiit the evaluation only to those children who are 
participating in Head Start^is limiting the controls and v/ill not give us the kind of 
identifiable outcome necessary for determining if children are reaching the overall 
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goals of Head Start. 

Further, in my opinion, any evaluation design should talce into consideration how 
far a child has moved, in what direction the child has moved, what standards are 
being used to identify how far the child has moved and what we consider ultimate 
as far as where we expect the child and his family to be at the end of his Head 
Start tenure. If the standard for this deter niination is to be norms that already 
exist it should take under consideration the different localities, cultural or 
ethnic groups, economical background,, or environmental conditions. I contend that 
the results wiU not actually measure the effects of Head Start on the family and the 
child. Using existing norms as a standard would instead measure where the standard 
says the child should be and not where the child actually is at the end of his Head 
Start intervention and would not give due credit to whore Head Start moved the child. 

It is my opinion that any evaluation design which embodies as a standard the level 
that middle class children have achieved is not an acceptable instrument for Head 
Start. Further, since all Head Start children are not integrated into majorities, any 
evaluation design developed should consider the effect on children leaving Head Start 
and entering minorities. = If control groups arc to be used in this project, how would 
they bo selected and how would you control the variables as they relate to the 
Individual families from which the children come? 

Head .Start is based on the philosophy that each local community should design the 
program based on local communities needs. If the evaluation design does, not* take 
into account the needs of the local communities being served by the H6ad Start 
program, Ihon I su^f/jcit to you that the design will be contrary to the purpose for 
which Head Start was created. • . 

^ - . 00037 
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Phar.o Validity of Outcomp 

I feci that one fundamental question should be resolved, that being the validity 
of the results gained from any evaluation instrument. If there is the slightest doubt 
In anyone's mind about the validity of the proposed instrument, the instrument . 
' itself should not be used because the end results, .1 feel, will certainly be detrimental 
. to the accomplishments of Head Start. In addition, despite the fact that OCD and 
Rand have given their definition for social competence, it is extremely difficult for 
me to accept social competence as the overall goal of Head Start. This is true in the 
first place because, according to my understanding, the current performance standard 
are interim. This means that in the. final writing of the performance standards, it 
IS highly possible that >s*ociaJ competence will not be the overall goal of Head Start. I 
am only urging that you do not become too presumptuous. 

Another matter that concerns^me is how will the test be administered and by 
whom will the test be administered. It has been our experience in Head Start that 
tests administered by faces unfamiliar to the children, either on a one to one basis or 
on a group basis, do not render the same results as tests administered by a familiar 
on the same basis. 

Approaching the instrument from the long range impact on children, if the design 

• cannot be dcveJopod and implemented by covering a long range period, then I feel * 
that lho results v/ill not adequately represent what the Head Start intervention has 
meant to the child and his family. Secondly, if necessary changes cannot be made in 
the school systems the Head Start children v/ill be entering upon completing their Iloa( 
Start tenure, then the long range impact of Head Start v/ill certainly be adversely 
affected by the nev/ school .ex'pericnce of the Head Start child. 
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In a program which is cx'perimentar or demonstrational itself» it is my opinion 
that experimental or unrealistic evaluation designs should not be used to determine 
the effectiveness of an experimental program. I would strongly urge that every 
outcome that can be measured quantitatively and without ambiguity should be included in 
any design that is used for the purpose of measuring the effectiveness of Head Start 
In improving the social competence of children and their families. 

The evaluation design should be constructed and based on data \yith unquestionable 
Validity and reliability. I suggest this not because of the fact that this kind of design 
would be simpler to develop, but because I f^el that this kind of design would be more 

\ . _ - 

0 ' 

credible and would not do Head Start an injustice. Any other kind of design developed 
would certainly create national controversy and the validity of the data resulting from 
the design would be very suspect. 

' In considering outcomes that are important to determine "social competence" 1 
fail to understand why priority groupings of outcomes are necessary. In looking 
at the total child it is my opinion that all outcomes are Important in helping the child 
to gain those skiJls necessary for successful existence in society and diould be 
weighed (?cual]y. 

Health and Nutrition ^ ' . 

Regarding health and nutrition, we feel in Head Start that some of the greatest . 

mcaourablo outcomos are accomplished through health and nutrition programs, \yith 

this being true, all outcomes related to health and nutrition should be included in 

the design. In addition, I feel thai any design which fails to take into consideration 

the oxpoctationn of an uneducated school system witli regard to what the Head Start 

intervention is supposed to accompli sh^ iB defeating within itself. In otlicr words, 

regardless of what the impact of Head Start is, an uncooperative and unccliieau d 

Q"'iool. system cap very easily destroy it. 
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Motor P erceptual 

■ \ 

As it relates to health and the child* s piiysical development, I don't feel that an 
evaluation of the Head Start effects would be^valld and would not necessarily measure 
what effects Head Start has had on the motor development— either gross or fine 
motor skills. Readiness and developmental stages cannot be forced, therefore, age 
level expectations of primary teachers do not determine the stage or age of 
readiness of an individual child. 
Perceptual Processes 

». • - ^ _ 

I feel that there is not a need to measure through a national test tiae perceptual 

development of Head Start children. This would not.be valid since many of the tests 

used. are in experimental stages .' * ^ 

Language / 

With all of the cultural, ethnic, and geographic dialects and other variables tlat 
should be consider ed, I feel thai a language test developed to evaluate Head Start 
would not give valid results. 

To measure the effects of Head Start as it relates to linguistic competence 
would be impossible because tiiis would be only measurable as to individual 
asses.'^ :. \ ^ and treatment from specialists. Head Start is not designed to do this. 

■ « ♦ - _ 

Competence in language can only be determined by the objectives of local Head 
Start agoncicf; and the needs and assessments of individual communities and outcojnc . 
of the tcacliinc; process. As local program operators, wc cannot assume wJiat 
parents waiit for their children. In order to design programs on a local level th c will 
meet the needs of the children and their families it is necessary that we get factual 
data from the parents, thereby providing them with an opportunity to design proj^rams 
according to Ihcir children's specific neod.s. To develop programs contrary to 
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would mean that our v^lue judgments as to what we feel the parents need is 
taking precedence over the actual needs of the children as the parents see them. 

. Cognitive Processes 

To draw up a large scale evaluation of the impact of Head Start on cognitive 
development woild be strictly judgmental and would do an injustice to Head 

Start since most tests designed to measure cognitive development are so inslitutionali 

.■ . . » ■ 

tl^t tliey do not concern themselves with individual child development. 
School Readiness 

National tests that have been used to determine school readiness have not been 
valid in measuring readiness skills bf children in all areas. I feel that a national 
test would be difficult to develop and would be an injustice to Head Start in an overall 
evaluation.. In addition, I recommend that consideration be given to evaluation desi^^is 
that could determine if the school systems are ready for the children after their Head 
Start experience. 

There are too many judgmental values related to the social and emotional 
devel opmont of children to develop an evaluation design that woild do justice to Head 
Start. A test designed on middle class standards of emotional and social developrhent 
would not measure the impact Head Start has had on an economically disadvantaged 

- ^ 'I 

child and his family. 

Conclusi on i. 

I recommend that OCD and Rand give serious consideration to developing a 
simplified evaluation design that would give fair, accurate, and non-biased data on the 
effectiveness of the Head Start program toward improving the social competence of a 
Head Start child and his family. If social competence is the overall goal of Head 
Start, 1 alRo recommend that serious conridoration be given to evaluating and 
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cducaUng tlic school systems on the overall goal of Head Start. This is . 
extremely important if the Head Start intervention is to have lasting effects on the 
and his family. 

..I further feel that measures and outcomes should be contingent upon CCD's and 

Rand^s position on developing a relevant evaluation design that could measure the 

effectiveness of Head Start, 
• • • 
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i^pendlx D 
COHTRIBUriOMS MADE BY PAMEL OP SPANISH- 

sumMED PBOFESsioMALS ' ~ - ; ; 4 

This appendix Is conqposed of reaction papers (to Rahd^s Interim 
Report) prepared by participants in a panel convened by the Office of • 
Child Development, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and ' • 

The Rand Corporation In January, 1974* The reaction pikers were ad«* 
dressed and returned to Dr* Ramtfn Garcia at the Of flee of Cldld 
Development* : 
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February 7, 1974 



Dr. Ramon Garcia » Research Associate * 
Office of Child Development 
V. 0. Box 1182 
Washington^ D. C, 20013 

Dear Ramon: ^ . 

I want to thank you very much fox the grand time which 
you engineered for us during^the OCD-RANp meeting on 
its proposed design to evaluate social competency in 
Head Start children. 

I wish to summarize my observations regarding that ^ 
design in this letter. 

First of all, I would like to urge you and the OCD 
staff in charge to ask Rand to submit another interim 
report reflecting the concerns of the Black and Spanish- 
speaking groups which met with them to discuss certain 
inadequacies of their proposed design. 

Regarding some of the variables they propose to study « I 
suggest that they also look at ethnic identity, teamwork; 
• versus competition (in appropriate settings which would 
require teamwork or competition), and the sharing of 
achievement with others i V 

Under the category of **Mental and Physical Health I 
suggest that they also look at ability to cohccnti ate 
on self- or group«*initiated activities, sense of respon- 
sibility toward others, and a sense of order. 

Under their general rubric of measuring verbal and non- 
Yierbal interactions, i suggest that they acquire the 
services- of someone who could help them understand ^he 
possible larger set of meanings to V7hat some observers 
might perceive to be "the same word." It is possible 
that other words in the utterance or that certain types 
of gesticulation accompanying an utterance change its 
meaning and thereby expand the child •s transactional 
vocabulary. . ^ 
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February 7> 1974 
Dr« Ramon Garcia 
Page 2 • ' . 

A related topic has to do with the measuremGnt of language dominance 
BB a covariant with other independent variables. Another independent 
variable may have to do with the percentage of ethnic minority sUu- 
dents in a program, and the non-dominant ethnic groups that they 
represent. Also, the design must be sensitive to certain special 
classifications within ethnic groups which might effect program out- 
-comes, e.g., migranta. ^ ^ - . . - . • - 

Of special interest to me is/the provisions which they will make in 
the design for the developmenw of cross-ethnically valid instruments. 
You will recall that I gave them some* references tc'look at this in 
this regard, but I still believe that some creative thinking pa their 
part will be necessary to guarantee that any future evaluator of the 
Head Start Program does in fact have some procedures to guide him in 
delivering culturally appropriate instriiments . 

This brings up the whole issue of a minority child's social competence 
in two cultural settings. One of the questions which I feel must be 
asked by the ultimate evaluation of Head Start is whether certain 
school-related skills are learned at the expense of a child's, social 
relationships, and, by implication, of a child's mental health— the 
whole business of unanticipated and undesirable consequences. The 
question may be extended further by asking whether there are equivalent 
specific behaviors which a youngster may evidence in order to indi- 
cate, say, certain levels of physical development, or whether the 
indicators will conform to the kinds of activities and skills that 
middle class dominant-group children perform. Child development 
* specialists knowledgeable about the several cultures may be able ~ 
to assist in this planning. 

Finally, any predictive validity which Head Start measures may have 
for treatment and control group children entering traditional programs 
©ay be different if these children enter highly innovative programs 
in the first grade or if they enter ostensibly ethnically-linguistically 
compatible programs, such as bilingual education. 

I look forward to hearing from you about this matter in the near 
future. Please let me know if I may be of further service. 

Very truly yours*, 

Ernest M. Bernal, Jr., Ph.D. * 
Director 

Bilingual Early Elementary Program 
.EUBJ/ma? . ' ' * * ' • . . * * * ' . <> * 
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ritc Child Bcve£o]:?ment ^sociatei^arLisoariiu!--;! 

February 7» 1974 



Dr. Ramon Garcfa 
Research Associate 

Office of Child Development • 
P.O. Box 1182 
Washington^ D.C. 20013 

Dear Dr. Garci!a: • 

Enclosed please find a copy of my **reaction paper" to the Rand 
Corporation study on social competence. 

let me commend you for your active endeavor to provide CCD with 
a Chicano perspective. It was indeed a pleasure to be part of 
such an outstanding working group. 



If I can be of any further assistance) please do not hesitate 
to call me. 




luego, 

su^Cruzt Jr. 
ssistant Director^- Assessment 



JC/dp 
enclosure 



•?315V7irconsin Avenue. Suite 601E □ Washington, D.C. 20014 □ Phono 301/652- 
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REACTIpN PAPER 



SiibT rt lttcd by ; 

JosuG Cruz, Jr. 
7315 Wisconsin Avenue 
Suite 6pl-East 
Washington, D.C. 20014 
(301) 652-7144 
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!• Introduction 

On January 22-24, 1974, Dr# Ramon Garcia, Research Associate at OCD, convened 
A group of Oilucaiors/rcsoarchcts to review a proposal and interim report 5?ul'ijjit Led 
to OCI) by the Rand Corporation* Af^ a i*C8ult of tho.*:e t;o«i;ion:; with Dr. (Jarcia nud 
representatives trom Rand, I have decided Lo hiKhIi>*,tit some of my coniernj; and 
observations. I trust that the following pages will help in the developiient of an 
••appropriate" and "acceptable" evaluation design. It should be emphasized that 
the observations at hand are very basic and should be dealt with in much more 
depth ^han appear la this document* 

IX. Implications for the Spanish-speaking Child ^ 

* 

There is absolutely no argument that the study by Rand can have enormous impli- 
cations for the Spanish-speaking child. The fact that fifteen percent of all chil- 
dren in Head Start are Spanish-speaking clearly indicates the Importance of such a 
study* 

Referring to the interim report, it is obvious that the five areas of outcomes 
affect all children regardless of background. ^But it should be kept in mind that 
certain groups of children demonstrate the outcomes in many different v«ays« If a 
person accepts the contents of the interim report as a frame of reference for an 
national evaluation desijjn, there would be great harm to the Spanish-speaking chile 
Tlic report appears p U; very white and middle-class, the overv;helming majority of 
Spanish-speaking Head Starters are brown» lowers-class and speak a language other than 
'English. 

One can draw many implications of such a study for the Spanish-speaking, but ur 
fortunately the majority of them are negative and detrimental to the young child. 
In order to design au evaluation process sensitive to the Spani^^h-speakcr, the 
following questions oust be answered: 

k. "What are the unique learning experiences of children in diverse 
cultures which can be used as a base and means for further de- 
velopment? 

. , B* Vhat differences between home and school make a difference in 
linguistic and cognitive development? 

. ^'Cf What constitutes a positive self-concept for children in each 
cultural community and how can it be fostered? 

D* Which adult behaviors interfere with the normal developmental 
pattern in children from different cultures, and which enhance 
it? ^ • 

u 

£• IIow can children learn to express themselves in a second language 
. and culture td^thout experiencing interference between the two? 

\^ 

To what extent do nutritional and other factors arising out of 
socioeconomic differences affect learning potential (and values)? 

G. IIow can negative attitudes and expectations be changed? 
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Once these questions have been answered, the next step should be the devclopmont 
of a matrix to adequately document those social competencies characteristic of 
the Spanish-speaking child* 

III# Organizing Conceptual Frcnmework 

An important element missing from the interim report is a conceptual frnracwork. 
The following matrix can serve as a point of departure in utili;sing the various 
components of a conceptual framework. 



^VQause 

Outromos^^ 


Culture 


Setting J 


Learning 
Styles 


Health & 
Nutrition 






- - * 


Motor Per- 
ceptual 
Devel. 




♦ 




Language 
Devel* ^ 








Cognitive 
Devel. 








Socio- 
Emotional 
Devel • 









The matrix is ^n easy tool to utilisse and will certainly capture those outcomes 
characteristic of the Spanish-speaking child. 

IVm Language Development* ' 

Everyone who lives in the Southwestern United States "understanrls" llnxicr.n- 
Americans, their values, their problems, and their life-style. To pyev.re • 
teachers of Mexican-xYmarican children (in case the teachers come fro::i another 
part of the country or lack assurance in theii- classroom practice), the* educa- 
tional literature and local curriculum guide.*: provide handy 3ists of these 
* cultural traits. Mcxican-A'r^ic^ns arc reported as typically: 

a« Passive. They accept their poor lot in life, saying, 

'•Que sera, sera»'* ...... . ^ 

b« Non-competitive.^ They lead a peaceful rural existence 
and do not care to join the urban rat race* Nor is 
. * . much attention paid' to such competitive aspects of * * 

• ^. cchool as test scores and grades* • ( * • 



Infoimatlon for this stictloa is taken primarily from "The Mexican-Z-ricrican 
Frcfichool Cliild; A Report on Current Research," by Rosario C. GinsrSis. 
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rrescnt-driented. They work to satisfy present needs, 
and not for future goals. (This explains the lnck_oC.4% 
^ importnnco the family places on their chlUlrcn's cdu- 
cation.) 

Many Mexican-American children are considered "alinyual as wail - without 
language. They speak only a mixture of Spanish and English, really neither one, 
or they don't talk at all. This is blamed on their noisy, crowded home envir- 
onment and the number of children in each family, which prevents the mother from 
talking much to any one of them. ^ . ^ . . - 

In fact, almost no generalizations about Mexican-Araericans can be subslantinted 
by objective research if one does not begin with the invalid assumption that the 
"Mexican-American culture" is a monolithic whole. There rfre iioportant regional, • 
social class, and rural/urban differences in the population which are seldosi taken 
into account when data are reported. 

Little is really known about the values Mexican-American children learn by 
being members of that ethnic group. The passive stereotype is commonly applied 
by the dominant group in a society to minorities, and it may reflect a coping 
atylc developed by historically oppressed people in this country to avoid calling 
attention to themselves or "getting into trouble." It is interesting that the 
stereotype is being maintained even while such formerly "passive" minorities as 
Blacks, Chicanes, and Indians are rapidly changing to a much more active coping 
style. 

- This contradiction was dramatized several years ago when a well-known Mexican 
psychologist reported on his cross-cultural studies during a meeting at the Na- 
tional University in Mexico City. At the very time he was presenting hir. sta- 
tistically-impressive evidence that Mexicans are passive, the University wai> just 
beginning to recover from a full-scale student riot. His conclusions were drawn 
from the response to such multiple-choice questions as^ "What would you do in case 
of an earthquake?" Texas Anglo students included in the study were judged "active" 
for responding that they would run outside, while Mexicans were judged "passive" 
for responding that they would stay inside. These responses only prove that Mexica 
know more about earthquakes than do Texans. Californians, too, stay inside in door 
ways during an earthquake if they are in an area of tall buildings, and it usually 
takes only one such experience for their children to learn such "passivity." (Such 
fallacious interpretations of data clearly show the general need in research to be 
sensitive to cultural bias.) ' 

' A study of the cooperative vs. competitive behavior of Anglo, Black, Mexican- 
American, and Mexican elementary school children (Madf:cn and Shapira 1970) .s]iov;s . 
the Anglos and Blacks most competitive with Mexican- Anieri cans. somouha t lo«s, but 
still much Bore so than the Mexicans, lliis way well be an urban/rural difference 
Instead of an ethnic one, however, since the Mexican group v;as rural and only about 
'20% of the Mexican- Americans in the Southwest still live in rural areas. It may 
also be a social-class difference, since Wasserman (1971) reports more cooperative 
behavior among "blue-collar children" - v;hether Mexican-American, Black, or Anglo. 
Anothoir study by Kaf;an and Madsen (1971) included four and five year old children 
and sho\7ed no differences at all at that age. Only 3% of the moves, of each group 
in the test rates "competitive," and no group behavioral dif ferenc.:is ;ari?iuircd 
along this dimension until age seven to nine. Yet another *study (Del Campo 1970) 
finds that Kcxican-Auerican. children score higher on competitive values than do 
Anglos. 

• . * 

0"0051 
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Concern fdt present needs rather than future cratillcatxon is 
« ven*documeoted characteristic of those who live in. poverty. 
Xhefc is absolutely no basis for the stereotype which attributes 
this to Mexlc£n**Anericans as an ethnic group. As for parental 
interest in educaitionf . Mexican*Aroerican families place about the 
sane emphasis on education as any othqr families (Anderson and 
Johnson 1971). Educators must look elsewhere to explain the high 
degree of academic failure these children experience. 

Claims that Mexican*American children are "alingual"^ are based 
OD Inappropriate testing techniques and misunderstanding about the ^ 
nature of language and linguistic diversity* 

Most Mexican^American children already have two vell«developed 
Issgnage systcos before they enter school^ although they may speak 
'Nonstandard** dialects of one or both* It is quite natutal for 
them to switch from one language to the other, as do adults in 
bilingual ccMcizunities, although they should also learn to keep the 
two codes- separate on more formal occasions as they mature linguis- 
tically. What is sometimes called ••Xex-Mex" is a regional variant 
of Spanish with scrac English borrowings in the lexicon. Words like 
troca for 'truck* also occur commonly in the Spanish of Northern 
Mexico. ♦ 

Even older children's Spanish is often deprecated bycducators 
who do not understand the nature of language* educator in Texas 
writes: 

He speaks Spanish with his playmates. But it is 
' an impoverished Spanish, a language which has been 

culturally %cheaded" by its forced separation 
from its own literary heritage. 

\ Another, from Arizona, . says: 

The fact that the pupil's home language is a 
colloquial Spanish may be only one additional 
handieap, no taore important' than other cultural 
handicaps. 

# 

Conclusions that Mexicans-American children's English is stronger 
than their Spanish (e.g. Cornejo 1973 and Swanson and DcBlassie 1974) 
nsy al2;o be based on linguistic naivet^. Those who alv;ays speak 
one language at h6c32 and always speak the other in a different domain 
(like school or v/ork) learn the vocabulary for each domain only in 
the relevant language. A child may haow only the Spanish terms for 
furniture or cooking utensils found at home, for instance, and only 
Engllnh for such ur.(iquely scholastic objects as chalkboard and 
filmsLrip projector, or terms in subjects like geography and science 
which he might never discuss at home. Even bilingual teachers vho^ 
were' educated thems'elves in monolingual English schools have ex- 
perienced consificr£:.ble initial difficulty teaching these subjects 
in Spanish. 

Intelligence a:nd achievement tests in Spani.sh (iiarticulnrly ' ^ 
when noi*med; in ?uer$o Rico or Mexico) are often just as ini-ippropridtc 
for these children as those in English, and are just as unreliable. 
Xt is little wcndexr that so many studies find Mexican*American 
children have a lover IQ than ^iglo children. 
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Alllioiigli there are several reliable descriptions of the lancuajjc 
of Wcxican-Amcricnn children (Lastra 1969, Carrow 1971, Gonxalcr, 
1970,1973), there ate serious needs for further research, iitcluding: 

4k 

a. Studies of regional and social variation in adult Spanish* 
speaking cossnunities in the United States. (Child language 
needs to be described in terms of the adult speech around 
him, and not a different norm.) 

b« Studies of language development in the same region by 
children from different socio-economic levels. 

c« Studies of code-switching phenomena, by adults and by 
children^ and in different contexts.^ 

d« Studies of the acquisition of social rules governing 
' language use. 

e« Studies of second language acquisition controlled for 
age^ socio-economic level, and learning context. 

Denying the stereotypes that appear in tfhe educational lit- 
erature does not nean denying all differences. The I'average" 
Mexican-Ar^erican family does differ from the "average" Anglo 
family in size, occupational level, and economic status; a 
larger percentage of the Mexican-American population belongs to 
_.the Catholic church; a larger percentage maintains bilingual 
competencies than sny other ethnic group; and a disproportionate 
number of Mexican-Aiaerican children do fail in school. 

Those who fail are most likely to be different from the 
mainstroan Anglo norms in most of these respects, by definition 
the "unacculturated". A primary goal of early childhood programs, 
tela often been to try to eliminate these differences, to change 
the children and/or their families to fit the educational system 
they will enter. An alternate possibility, at least theoretically 
proposed by advocates of bilingual/bicultural programs, is to accept 
and build upon individual and social differences, to change the 
educational system to fit linguistically and culturally diverse 
children. 
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The following literature survey is arranged by major topics. 
Vithin each topic » the documents surveyed will *bc presented in chrono- 
logical order. • * 

I*-^ nnXLLIGENCE HEASUReiENT 

Most of the literature concerning Mexican -Americans from 1950 to 
1961 is summarized in Darcy (1963). In essence , Darcy states: 

^studies of Spanish-English bilingitals .•• have 
indicated that bilingual subjects received lower 
scores on verbal tests of intelligence than on 
nonverbal intelligence tests. In sbmc studies the 
translation of the directions of intelligence tests 
from English to Spanish did not improve the test 
scores of bilingual subjects , while in another 
investigation 9 in which the subjects had received 

* several years of formal education in English and 
had a poor knowledge of S|tanish» mean scores on the 
English version of- the intelligence test were - 
eignif icantly higher than were mean scores on the 
Spanish translation of the test (Keston & Jiminez 1954) 

. • Most of the documentation after 1963 involving intelligence measure 
tnent and Mexican -Americans seems to be more concerned with testing the 
testing**instruc!cnt than in describing the subjects. Hunt is , since 
Kexlcan**Americ£ins consistently do worse as a group than the Anglo^- 
Amc^rican group » something must be wrong with the test. 

_ - _ - .* - - - - 

1# T. Qiiilano^ *'A cross ^'Culture study of sex differences amonr: first- 
uradors on a verbal tent/' 1965. 

This document describes an experiment on thirty Mexican -American 
and Mexican six«^year«olds. The goal was to see if there were any 
significant differences in the results of a test of verbal ability 
between sexes. The, instrument used was the Van Alstyne Picture 
Vocabulary Test* The test was translated into standard Spanish and 
what the experimenter called ''Tex-Mex". The results of the cxporitTient 
were that there .vere no significant differences between sexes on this 
test of verbal aBility. 

This experiment is interesting in that recognition is taade of the 
fact that the Spanish spoken in Texas may be different froni that fipokcn 
in Mexico. However, what the experimenter labels Toxz-Mcoc is simply 
standard Spanish with a few English borrov7inr,s thrown in (e.f.. , mocha 
(English 'match •> instead of standajrd Spanish 'f(Jt?£oro*) . Tlio 'l*c::-Mex" 
version of the test was given to children in Laredo, Te::n£;, a border 
city heavily influenced by Mexican culture. Although the e>:pcri!.:onter 
claims that there are no verbal testing instruments available in 
Spanish^ it is' unlikely that the "Tex-Mex" version could be used outside 
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of the Inmcdiate l>order area (c.g.» Los Angolob or Albuquerque). Hie 
experiment is Interesting only in that this is the £irst attempt to 
provide a measuring instrument for Mexican -Americans* However, it does 
not seem that dt vould vork out successfully* The results of the 
experiment my be interesting if true. The experiment does not give 
. a convincing argu:iient fo conclude that there is no difference in verbal 
ability betveen sexes tor Mexican -Americans at age six* The sample base 
is too scvill (and not specified)* 

2« r ^ Cnraldnus nnd M* llurt^ Jr^ "The Van Alstvne Picture Vocab ulary 
>,i ^ K'^cd vitth si>:*'Vcar*'old Moxican*'An:orlcan children," 1969 * 

Two £rroiq)s of: six-year -old Mexican -American children were isted 
In 1965 and 1966 CN=535) using the Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test 
to measu-'e intelligence. No demographic information is given on the 
subj'" IS c^her than the statement that they were disadvantaged. The 
rest 'tr indicate that the Vaa Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test is 
reliable and valid for the measurement of mental ability of culturally 
disadvantaged Mexican-^- lerican six -year -olds* Comparison of th^ 
results with data in the test manual (of the Van Alstyne Picture 
Vocabular^^ Test) based on 93 six-year-old children selected from the 
general population showed all reliability coefficients calculated with 
the scores ox the subjects higher than .71 ( Spearman -Bro^Tn) found in 
the general oormlng population. Ttiis document tells little about 
Mexican -Atnertcan children, but does show that at least one measuring 
instrument exists that may be free from cultural bias. 

3. T. Chr ?nttnnsi?n am! C* Llvorn;oret "A ccronrlv*^on oF Anglo-Ar.oricaa 
and Spr.i)ish-Ar:.-nrican children on the , WIoC/' 1970 . 

The purpose of this study was to compare the performance of lower 
and middle- cl^ss Anglo-American with lower and middle class Spanish- 
American subjects on the l/echsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC)* 
Tlie subjects for tlie study were 92 Anglo-American and Spanish -American 
children 13 to 14 years of age. The subjects were classified, on the. 
basis of social class and ethnic origin, into four groups of 23 children 
- • each. The <iata show middle class children in both ethnic groups 5?cored 
significantly Mgher than lower class children on each of the WISC 
. measures ezcamiaed in the study. On those measures where ethnic crigin 

\:as a factor, Anglo-Americans scored significantly higher than Si»anish- 
Amerlcans. Hie results showed that: 

\ ^ •••tseneral intelligence and the development of verbal 

.^abilities, including the ability to use acquired 
^ verbal skills in new situations, are related to 

ethnic origin and social class* Nonverbal abilities, 
^ perceptual organization ability, and the ability to 
' concentrate on a task were found to relate only to 
St^s membership in i particular social class 
. : . • • • ^ Cpp* 12rl3). 

I 
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XHE REUTIONSHIP OF SOCIAL CLASS AND ETimiC ORIGIN TO SCORES ON Til£ UISC 
(p. 12) I 

Group means 

Spanish-Am. Angl-Am. Spanish-Am. Anglo-Am. F values 



lower class 


lower .class 


mlaule cl« 


miualc cl« 


ethnic 


soc 1 












orig. 


clas 


msc measures 














ritix scnic 




99 


1 1 1 


110 


12.93* 


95. C 


Verbal scale IQ 


89 




111 
111 








Performance scale 














IQ 


96 


102 


108 


109.. 


3.60^ 


28.8 


Verbal comprehension 


8.1 


10.0 


12.2 


4 13.9.. 


12.00* 


30.9 


Fxeedom from dis* 










.88? 




tractibility 


8.8 


8.6 


11.7 


11.0 


32.7 


Perceptual 










3.02^ 




organization 


9.5 


10.3 


11.4 


12.1 


16. 



Hote: not significant 

*Signif icant at the .01 level* 

The significance of this study lies in the fact that it is one of 
the few that observes Mexican -Americans in terms of different social classes 
(although the subjects are labeled Spanish-'Americans» their location is 
not specified » and the sociological parameters used to classify the 
^ ^\ children into social classes are not discussed). Although the age 
group is 13 and 14 years of age, it does give a hint as to vhat might 
be cxjiectod if other age groups were tested* Although Mexican -Anericans 
•till perform poorer as a group than ifaiglo^-Amcricans on the UISG 
(possibly the WISC is measuring linguistic ability in Enj^iTfih) , it is 
significant that the middle, class MexicanrAmerican group performs better 
than the lower class Anglo-American group. 

4* E. Swahson and R. DeBlasste, "Internretor effects on the WISC \ 
performance of first zrade Me:<ican*'An:erican children," 1971. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of thcTuse^ 
" " of an Interpreter in the administration of an individual intelligence 

test on the performance of a group of Mexican -American bilingual children. ^ 
Forty one first grade children between the ages of 6 years 8 mor-.hs and 
7 years 11 months from tco elementary schools in a rural school system 
In central New Mexico were selected as subjects. The California Xcst of 
Mental ^^turity was administered to all subjects v;ho were then ranked 
according to Total IQ score results* Alternate subjects were then 
assigned to one of two gioups*-an experimental group (N~21) or a 
• • control group (N«20). The Experimental Group was administered the 
KISC by one of the researchers with the use of an interpreter. The 
children were encouraged to ansvcr in Spanish if they v;ished. Tlie 
control group was administered the WISC^ but entirely in English. 
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The results arc as follow (p. 174): 

Means, Standard Deviations ^ and t's contrasting the Experimental 
and Control Groups on the WISC 



Esqperimental Control 
. (Nn9) (N-18) 



wise IQ'S 


■M - 


■SD 


- M * 


SD " 


t ■ 


Verbal 
Perfortiance 
Full Scale 


88.95 
.01.42 
94.47 


14.04 
15.63 
14.66 


91.94 
103.44 
96.94 


19.00 
15'. 66 
17.63 


.85 
.39 
.46 



The results show that the presence or absence of an interpreter 
does not result in statistically significant differences. Swanson and 
DeBlassie note that these results are in direct conflict with the research 
reported by Mycue (1968). Mycue had reported th. ; a group of Mexican- 
"#gL4^" children had performed significantly better orT the^'Eariguase 
Facility Test vhen it was administered in both Spanish and English than 
When it was adainistered in English only (as reported in Swanson and 
DeBlassie, p. 174). The experimenters, however, urge caution in 
interpreting the results since the sample base is very small. They 
advise that further testing be undertaken. 

Xt would appear that competence in English is higher than competence 
in Spanish for these subjects. That is, even if an interpreter is used, 
the level of competence is so much higher in English that the use of an 
interpreter vculd not allow the subject to significantly increase his 
level of performance on the WISC. 

This agrees with the conclusions reached by Keston anil Jiminez 
(1954). In administering an English and a Spanish version of the 
Stanford -Bine t Intelligence Test (Forms L and M) , they found that the 
subjects (50 Mexican -American fourth graders in Albuquerque) performed 

jiojre poorly on. d than on the English one (the mean 

IQ on the Fona M English version was 86.0, while the moan IQ on the 
Spanish Fom h was 71.8). Keston and Jiminez relate this difference 
to the fact that the level of development in the English language used- 
by the children tested was higher than that in the Spanish language 
they used. Tbese children received their formal education in English, 
and since the Stanford-Binet reflects the educational achievement of 
children, it cculd be expected that higher scores would be obtained 
in the langunse which was more highly developed in formal aspects. 
It was the exaiianers • impression that these children had speech habits 
of preschool children in Spanish conversation. Hence it was suggested 
that the development of the Spanish language was brought practically 
to a standstill when the child entered school and began formal education 
in English. tTnus Keston and Jiminez provide a hint as to why an 
interpreter would not result in any improvement in performance as 
noted by Swanson and DeBlassie. 
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5» T» Hicke y^ "Riltngualism nnd tho moanuretrient of i.ntolllr.oncc^nnd 
verbal learning ability.'* 1972, 

This expc*rlmcntal study attempts to show that one widely used 
instrument is ineffectual for measuring bilinguals. Tlie instrument is. 
the Pcabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PFVT). The results of the 
experiment show that the subjects (160 raonolingunl Anglo-Amc ^icans and 
160 bilingual Maxican-Anericaus, age 4) that are bilingual jy ;oimt:er 
great difficulty in correctly identifying verbal noun concepts on theJ 
PPVT. Structural and idiomatic differences between English and Spanish 
iiere thought to he the source of the difficulty, lliis is significant 
in that the PPVT is constructed so as to preclude the conclusion that 
«11 preschoolers, bilingual or monolingual, might encounter a great 
deal of difficulty with verbal noun concepts. The author notes that 
one particular sequence has a picture of a waterfall and another 
picture shoi7S a child falling , off his skates. It is not clear (from 
the article) just v/hat responses are expected, except that English is 
supposed to allow the same type of answer for both pictures, while 
Spanish requires t\70 different responses. The author is not very 
specific as to vhy this should be the case,*but he feels that semantic 
Interference phenomena are at play and may result in an error for the 
bilingual child, Ko examples of typical responses are given, and no 
conclusion is reached. The author ends the surjnary by stating that 
• ijore studies are necessary to determine just what the differences are 
•.that may exist betv;cen Spanish and English at the structural level. 
3he author seems to be unaware that a rather large body of information 
already exists on this topic, Tlie significance of this study appears 
to be that the PPVT may well be biased against the bilingual and 
perhaps should not be used with Mexican -Americans. Unfortunately the 
author docs not seem to be familiar with linguistics, and consequently 
his findings cannot be re -interpreted to provide a more conclusive 
result, 

n: LINGUISTIC DESCRIPnONS 

There are few descriptions of >fexican -American child lansuagc 
The few studies that do exist appear to suffer from three general 
msthodological Izaitations. These are: (1) the child's speech is 
described in the absence of a description of the speech- spoken by 
adalts that nay be around him; (2> incipient bilinguals are not 
distinguished from functional bilinguals; (3) the focus is on. the 
speech of bilinguals to the almost total exclusion of monolingual 
speech. 

The first limitation results in difficulty in distinguishing 
developmental phenomena from dialectal features. For example, 
Ustra (1969) observes that East Los Angeles children frequently 
(usually?) have a labiodental fricative vhore standard Spanish has a 
bilabial fricative ((v) in place of fS)). In the abr.cnce of a 
description. o£. adult speech in East Los Angeles, it vould sccjm that 
IvJ might be some type of developmental phenomenon However, as 
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Phillips (1972) points out, .the substitution of [v] for (61 is fairly 
common among adult speakers in Los Angeles, Consequently, this 
partlctilar contrast with standard Spanish is not an instance of 
developmental 'phenomena. Lastra points out that the children observed 
In her study also seem to have glottal stops between two consecutive 
vowels [mi'ermano]. Since it probably is not the case that adult 
speakers of Spanish (in East Los Angeles) usually place glottal 
stops between vowels, this is very likely to be a developmental 
characteristic. Without data on adult speech, there is no way to 
dcterutine this. 

The second limitation results In confusing what a child does 
vhen h(» is learning a second language with what he docs when he has 
already internaliTsed two sets of grammatical rules. Learning 
interferences may not be the same as bilingual code interferences. 
It would be unlikely that a child learning English would say in 
Spanish "mi tie's casa" (my uncle's house); a functional bilingual 
might very well say this as an Instance of code -interference (as 
reported by Lastra). 

The third limitation results In trying to describe speech that 
Is most variable of all. A functional bililigual may produce instances 
of code-interference for any number of reasons— many of a nonlinnuistic 
nature « This concern with the most difficult of speech to describe 
(because-of the inherent instability— the bilingual can mix his codes 
at will) has resulted in no descriptions of the English spoken by 
monolingual Mexican -American children. It may be the case that mono- 
lingual English-speaking Mexican-i\merican children learn a kind of 
Hlspanxcized English (as a result of diachronic processes), but at 
this tine one can only guess what kind of English it might be. 
Klllian (1971) has observed that monolingual Mexican -American children 
do not perform as well on intelligence tests as Anglo-American 
children (at age 6), but appear to perform better than bilingual 
Mexican-American children. It may well be the case that the Enf;lish 
spoken by the monolin^'^u^il IJoxican-American children is very different 
from that spoken by the Anido -American children. Unfortunately no 
informatioii exists concerning this problem. 

Descriptions of how a Spanish-speaking child learns his language 
(along developmental lines) will be crucial information for describing 
how a Mexican-American child develops linguistically (assuming that he 
Is to be bilingual). 

^ • Y« T^astrao "El hablnr v la edttcncidn de nlnos de origcn rne:: 5.cnno 
en Los . icreles," 1969. 

» la5;tra investigated the speech of 65 children in East Los Aiigeles, 
ages rci^^sing from 5 to 9. The Spanish and the English of these children 
was observed. 20% of the children were first generation (born ir^ Mexico); 
5V/» were second generation (parent or parents born in Mexico) ; 25% vere 

third gctieration (grandparent (s) bom in Mexl co)^ ^Six chi ldro jri^g.voLl:e= 

vhat the interviewerL_considored-s tandard^Sj^i'^lTT' rn children were 
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all second generation* Standard speech did not appear to be related 
to the occupation of the father* 

Lastra observes that the nuijority of the children speak a dialect 
of Spanish similar to that of lower class speakers of Mexico, although 
sprinkled vith interferences from English. All understand the standard 
dialect although the children lack vocabulary that would ordinarily be 
learned in school (tnathematics , geography, etc.). 

liost of the features that Lastra descri'^cs are simply differences 
between local Los Angeles Spanish and standard Spanish. Among those 
features which may be developmental in nature are the following: 



Phonological; 



Syntactic : 



Use of a retroflex /r/ before a consonant: 
(kernel , [enf drmo ] . 

Kultiple R overly trilled (hypercorrection?) • 

The multiple K becomes a tap:[ariba] instead of [arriba]< 

Voicing of Sp. /s/ between vo\^els: Josd (hozd]. 

Glottal stop between two consecutive vowels and in . ' 

initial position before a vowel: (mi'ermano], [•crmano]. 

/g/ remains a stop betv/een vowels: pe/ta^ [pega], 

amiga [amfga]. * 

Absence -of ustcd (exclusive use of tu). 

The use of the article before proper names: la Coctlia . 

el James. 

Tlie use of the form tni.^^ direct object: mi po ran , 
pt lo conprd ["They hit me", "He bought it frourme"]* 



. Lastra also describes the English used by those children. Among the 
things she notes are the following: 

Phonological: Intonation similar to that of Spanish: 

• I want to be^ a football^ player^ (instead of 231). 

B fricative [oSer] "over" (aySli 1 "I live". 
Centralissation of the lower front vowel: [lamp] "lantp", 

- - - f- - - . 

Syntactic: Mlslocated adverbs of time: "Sometimes at night ve 
play games." 

Repetition of the subject: 'Yly mother, she df^esa't 
• have a job." 

Double negatives: ••Mrs. E is not teaching no more." 
Lack of agreement: "Does IJertha and Sandra play with 
^ you at home?" 

fast instead of infinitive: "I used to threw the ball." 

"I haven't gave them a name yc 
^ Confusion of the gerundive vith the infinitive: 

* o "I like to doing is math." 

Although the data are not presented system^attcally, nor is any 
.information -.given about what is* beiiig said a.t what age (the diffc:rcnce 
•between 5 and 9 would seem to be quite great), this study *is signiticant 
since it is the only study available on the speech of young Mexican-American 
chl^ldrcn in Los Angeles. . • . . ' * * • 
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7# D> Kcitallcio and F. Williams; . "Repetition as an oral lanttuae e 
gssossrent technique," 1971, 

XIio purpose of this study is to assess the degree to vhlch sontcince 
Imitations by Black and Mexican -American children (K-2) could be ur-cd as 
a basis for languai»e evaluation. A panel of •'exi>erts" vas conuuKsnionod 
to assess the sentence imitations. Since no clear criteria were cntabli«hod 
for tlic panel, it is very difficult to judge the efficacy of the project, 
lloi/evcr, incidental to the purposes of the project, the authors do give 
some tints as to the speech of the children. Ten Mexican-American 
children (6-3 years of age) were selected from 750 subjects in Sau Antonio. 
Ko further demographic information is given, Tlic subjects vere to repeat 
a scries of sentences both in Spanish and English. Following is a list 
of the types of difficulties the children had: 

ftiglish: 

Difficulty with the prepositions on^, in, and at^. 
/s/ and /c/ were 'confused'. 
Devoicing of /z/ to [sj. ♦ 

Third person ending /-z/, /-s/, /-iz/ deleted on repetition. 
Difficulties with /r/ and /l/ (liquids; also in Spanish). 
No aspiration of initial voiceless stops. 
Schwa replaced by [a]. 

Substitution of you , your for h i St ho r, thci r. 

Substitution of ono^ for a(n) (David has one brush for his hair). 

Danish: 

'Misuse • of reflexive se; 'Los nines [se] acuestan', 

•David se puede abotonarse la camisa*, 
•David se puede abotomr la caraisa' (instead of 'David puede 
abotonarse la camisa*). 
/I/ substitutes for /r/ in final position: [tlabaxal]' 'trabr.jar'. 
Seduction of /ye/ and /yo/ diphthongs: tene (for 'tiene'). 

tneto (for 'tnetio'). 

/•y-/ substituted for /-d-/ and /-r-/: glbya (for 'gloria').* 

^ ayuya (for 'avuda'). 
yentes ('dicntes'). 

Deletion of redundant dative object: 

toma ayuda a Gloria. (Mama le ayuda a Gloria.) 

£1 .{abcfn se met id en los ojos. 

(St« Sp. : El jabon so Ic metio en los ojos.) 

Preposit£.on a replaced by pa ( r'n ); Ellos van pa la escuela hoy. 

Preposition eri^ replaced by a; Se le metid a los ojos. 

Ths authors certainly cannot be faulted for presenting only tid-bits 
of data, since this was not their intent. 
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8« R» Serrano^ '*Tlio lannunfto of the four ^'venr -old Chicano," 1971> 

The author claims that "little is known about Chicano four -year old 
language.^' His article (based on samples of 14 subjects) docs not add 
much to our knowledge. Tlic article is highly inconclusive, but does 
give some additional bits of data. There is no demographic information 
on the subjects (not even their locale). It is not clear. whether the 
subjects are still learning English or have already acquired a degree 
of competence. Most of the samples vould be expected from someone 
learning English (/e/ and /s/ merger, etc.). The most interesting point 
Serrano makes is that his subjects do not distinguish between toll me 
and ask me (this vas first noted by Carol Chomsky). ^ 

9. E. CarrcTvN ^'Corinrehonsion of En^tlish and Spanish by profichool • 
Mexican^Anerican children," 1971. 

The purposes of this study were: 

(1) to compare the comprehension of English with that of 
Spartish in a group of preschool Mexican ^-American children; 

(2) to analyze the developmental sequences of the two languages 
in these children; 

(3) to compare these developmental sequences of both languages 
In the children under study with the performance of a group 
of English -speaking children reported earlier. 

Klnety-nine children with Mexican-American surnames, ages 3-10 to 
6-9 were tested In Houston. Each child was administered the Auditory 
Test for Lci-nguage Comprehension— —an instrument that allov7S the assessnxnt 
of oral lan^^uage comprehension without requiring language e>:pression 
from the child. 

The interesting part of the study is the data chov/ing when certain 
linguistic features are first understood (at the 60% level, i.e., 607. 
or more of 'the children in a given age group comprehended the test item).- 
Among the nost significant findings (significant because of s>nitactic 
problems; r^st of the test items involve lexical items) are the follov7ing: 

At no age level up to 6-0 years did as many as 60%.of the 
• children understand in Englitih or Spanish the pronovns Mie ' 
<'el"), "her" C'de ella") and "his" ("de el") as contr.stcd 
' vith "she" ("clla"), "his" ("de el"), cind "her" (Mc clla"), 
respectively, although these contrasts "wero comprehended by 
G0% of the control children I/uiglo -American] at 4*0. 

Sixty percent of the experimental group at all age levels 
" the preposition "on" ("sobre"). There was a year's delay 

iti comi>rchension of "under" ("de bajo de") and "in" ("en"), 
as compared with controls. Ti;o prepositions that \:ere 
considerably delayed in English, "by" ("al lado de") and 
"in front of" ("en frcnte de") were equally delayed in 
Spanish. 
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The controls understood "is not" and "isn't" at 3-0 and 3-6 
respectively, while the children in. this study did not 
cotnxirehend these negatives until 6-0 in English... Tlie only 
tense contrast the experimental group was able to cpmprohond 
In either language was the present progressive. The control 
group understood the past tense at 4-0 years, the future at 
4-6, and the past progressive at 6-0. 

The demonstratives "that" ("aquel") and "these" ("cstos") 
were comprehended at all ages in English, but not until 6-0 
in Spanish. The interrogative 'Vno" ("quien^') \;as not 
understood in either language by 607. of the children, although 
the control group understood it at 3-0. 

Structures of predication and modification involving complex 
syntactic relationships (complex sentence with independent 
clause and dependent adjectival clause, complex imperative 
sentence with conditional clause, etc.) were comprehended at 
the ©ame age as the control children [age not given]. The 
most difficult structural contrasts were those of direct- 
Indirect object and active -passive voice. 

Itie- items which ranked within the last ten in both languages , 
that is, those understood by fev:est of all the children, were 
the lexical lte:as "few" ("pocos"), "alike" ("igual"), 
"different" ("diferente") , ... and "pair" ("par") and the 
folloying structural items: "Neither the boy nor the girl 
is jumping" (•'Ni el muchacho ni la muchacha cstd saltnndo"), 
(negative); **V!ho is by the table?" ("Qui<fiv estif al lado de 
la mesa?") and "The man is hit by the boy" ("El honbre es 
golpeado por el muchacho").* All the previous items except 
for "pair" (4-0) and ♦•who" (3-0) vere passed at* 6-0 and 7-0 
by the controls. 

The ir^lt^ati^ns^ o/^^t^^ by the author, are (1) the 

Mexican -American children are a very heterogeneous group; (2) among 
preschool children from a low socio-economic level in Houston, the 
greater proportion understand Engllsli bettor than Spanish. It is 
probable that this facF wuld be even more pronounced among middle 
and upper class Mexican-American children; (3) in general botli languages 
Improve as the children become older. 

The study concludes by stating that some of the major probloms for 
these children seem to be in pronominal reference, negation, tense 
marker comprehension, adjectives, prepositions and plurali^ation. 

This study is probably the most significant done so far on the 
MexicanrAn;2rican preschool child. However, some of the langu«ige used 
in the tost itetss is open to discussion. For example, the frequency 
of passive constructions are not the same for both Spanish and English. 
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The passive Is rather rare In' spoken Spanish. There is no reason to 
suspect that the passive construction would be comprehended by 
Spanlsh^speakers at the same time as English«*speakers. Also note that 
some of the prepositions in Spanish are compound (al ladb do) while 
in English they? may be simple (by) . Tliis seems to introduce an 
additional factor of complexity. 

10» R» Corneio^ *^The acquisition of lexicon In the speech of bilingual 
children 1973. ^ 

This is a study of five -year -old Mexican-American bilingual 
children. An analysis (actually an inventory) of the speech of. 24 
subjects is presented. The subjects were recorded in the lower Rio 
Crande Valley of Te:<as and in Austin. The speech samples were elicited 
in interviews with the use of visual aids. 

There is an inventory of the most frequent lexical items for 
Spanish and English. These lists are compared to standard word- 
frequency counts with dismal results. There is a long list of samples 
of baby talk ia Spanish (elicited from the subjects). There is also 
an inventory of samples of structural and lexical interference from 
English to Spanish. There is also brief mention of some of the 
phonological features appearing in the English speech of the subjects. 
Some of these aire: 

epenthetic e:. store [estrfrj 
reduction of CCih diamond — fdrfymirnj 
elimination of the copula: that your car? 

he a boy. 

/©/ — [tj: three — [triy) 
/£/ — fdj: father ~ JfadirJ 
/c/ — Is): chair — • [serj 

Come jo reaches several conclusions: 

.(I) English is the dominant language of the subjects. 

(2) Spanish^ is used at home buF Spanish structure a^ 
phonology is Influenced by English. 

(3) There is a systematic pattern in language domains. \\ 

(4) Tliere is interference from English to Spanish. 

(5) The interference from Spanish to English is highly 
. • significant at the phonological level, but minor 

a.t the lexical and grammatlc<-»l levels. 

(6) The Spanish of these children is marked by^"baby 
talk" which may imply arrested development. 

•* 

The data -collecting efforts by Cornejo represent a strong commitment . 
Over 100 subjects were interviewed (the 24 subjects analyzed is a sttbnct 
of the 100), and over 30 hours of recording made. In spite of this 
tremendous effort, the results are ensontially trivial. For example, 
since much of the data v;as elicited by visual cues, 'the lexicon uarnplf! 
fathered represents limitations set up by the nature of the visual cue. 
\hy compare the sanple lexicons with lexical counts gatljcred fro:a 
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literary sources (e.g., Thorndiko's and Rodricuez*)? Just whoso 

speech is represented by the baby talk inventory? One child, 5, or 

If any one child had all the features listed in the baby talk IcKicon, 
vould he be understood? There is no demographic information on the 
thildren (except for geographical origin). No contrast is made betv;ccn 
the speech in the community (adult) with that of the children. Ivhy is 
the elimination of certain final consonant clusters unique to these 
children (in English)? Is It not the case that most English-speakers 
delete /-d/ after a nasal before juncture in South Texas? Tliis is a 
good example of a mishmash of developmental phenomena and dialectal 
charac ter is t ic s • . 

Ill: VARU 

!!• A. Jensen ♦ ^lioarninrt abilities in Mexican-American and Anglo- 
American children," 1961 . 

Mexican -American and Anglo-American fourth and sixth graders of 
different IQ levels were compared on a numb/^r of learning tasks 
consisting of immediate recall ^ serial learning and paired -associates 
leamixtg of familiar and abstract objects. The results are that on the 
direct measures of learning ability used in the study, Anglo-American 
children of low IQ are slow learners as compared with Mexican -Americans 
of the same^IQ. Mexican -Americans of above average IQ do not differ 
significantly in learning ability from Anglo-Americans of the same IQ. 
The study suggests that the majority of Mexican -Americans v;ith low IQ's 
at least as measured by the California Test of Mental Maturity, are 
actually quite normal in basic learning ability, though they may be 
poor in scholastic perfor;T:ance for other reasons. A low IQ in the 
Anglo-American group, on the other hand, is in most cases a valid 
indication of poor learning ability. 

Jensen advises that nost of the low IQ Mexican-Americans, not' 
being basically slow learners, not be placed with Anglo-Americans of 
low IQs. 

12 . R.W. Henderson and C>B. Merritt, "Environmental backgrounds of 
Itexican-Av.erican chiicren V7ith different i^otcntials for ;;ch ool 
success.** 1968* 

This study is an investigation of the extent to which a vride r?.nge 
of environmental stinuli are differentially present in the back.r.r'ounds 
of Mexican -American children who have, respectively, relatively high 
and relatively low poter:ial for success in school.. One group of 38 
six-year rold Mexican -American children in Tucson were tested by the , 
Coodenough -Harris Drawing Test and Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test 
and had the highest scores on thes(i tests. This group was designated 
hi£ih potential. Tlie low potential group also consisted of Hcxic<;:i- 
Jmoxican six-year -olds (K=^.**2) who had received the lowest scores on 
tlie. two above mentioned tcijcs; Trained^ in.terviev?ers employed an 
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interview schedule and a focused interview technique to secure rating!? 
on 33 characteristics defining a set of nine environmental process 
variables. The mothers of the subjects received the interviews. The 
data indicate that children in the high potential group come from 
backgrounds that offer a greater variety of stimulating eKporicnccs 
than is available to most children in the low potential group. The 
children in the high potential group scored high in the vocabulary 
test. The low potential children come from an environment with many 
siblings. T!iis suggests that mothers with many children have less 
time to interact v;ith any particular child. The author feels that 
this might e>:plain v;hy so nuny Mexican-American children come to 
school with little linguistic ability in cither Spanish or English. 

13. R.J. Molaranno and G> Newark. "A pilot study to anplv evaluation- 
revision procedures in first grade Mexican-An^rican classroonsj* 1968. 

This article is concerned with testing a teaching technique called 
•'evaluation-revision strategy." What is interesting, if true, is that 
the authors isolated a set of seventeen 'concept words' that first grade 
Mexican-American children appear to have trouble understanding when 
learning to read. Unfortunately, the authors only identify twelve of 
these words: top,- bottom, alike, different, first, middle, last, under, 
over, underline ^ on, and above. The researchers mention that the 
children (no number) were tested for knowledge of these concepts in 
Spanish (with no indication as to how they were translated, nor of the 
results of the test). It is interesting to note that some of these 
words also occur in thc.Carrow study and caused problems to the children 
in that study. , ^ 

14. Ruth Silverstein, "Rlsk-takin<t behavior in nroscliool cht l dron fron 
three ethiiic back?,rounds/' 1969> 

This study was undertaken to examine the basis of the unresponsive . 
classroom behavior noted with Mexican -American children. The subjects 
were 60 Kegro children, 79 Mexican-American children, and 25 Anglo- 
American children 50-62 months in age. No other demographic information * 
is provided. Two hypotheses are proposed: ,^ 
/ Viyt risk-taking is related to ethnicity, and 
Mexican-American children take less risks 
than Negroes or Anglo-Americans; 
if risk is related to reward, the Mexican- 
American child v;ill still take less chances. 
Tlic children are given r risk-taking test. The results do not support 
the hypothesis that Mexican-American four -year -olds exhibit a more cautious 
risk-taking style than do Kegro and Anglo-American children from the 
same SES group. Wien candy is rewarded in comparison to bcad^ or praise 
(on the tost), the Mexican-ArAorican. preschool children exhibit more 
cautious behavior than the other groups. Since candy is a tangible 
object (and desirable), this suggests that the motive to avoic failure 
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tecms to be operative for the 'Mexican -American child (the rationale 
is amply discussed in the document) • Thcjauthor concludes that the 
Anglo ^Apiicrican and Negro child is characlcrixcd by the problem-solving 
strategy of "achieving" vhile the Mexican -American child is characterijsed 
by the strategy of "^not failing". 

This experin;cnt should be replicated with a larger sample base. 
If It can be shovm that Mexican**American preschool children tend to be 
^sslve in the classroom because of this strategy of "not failing", - 
then this would go far to explain why these children get "turned off" 
from school since due to linguistic problems » the scholastic "dice" 
are loaded against him. 

15. Mt C. l!?.dsen and A. Shaoira^ ^'Cooporntive and con;netjf.tive behavior 
of urban Afro-Ar.erican, Anglo -American, Mexican -American and 
Mexican viira::e childre n." 1970> 

Ihts report discusses four experiments to examine the cooperative 
or competitive behavior of three U.S. ethnic groups and one Mexican 
group. The subjects for the first three experiments that tested the 
three U.S. ethnic groups numbered 144 and wpre in either second or 
third grade (ages 7-9). The children were divided into three even 
groups according' to ethnic identity. The measuring instrument was a 
cooperation board, developed by Madsen. (The board involves pulling 
strings at each end of a box; cooperation is required of the subjects.) 
She results indicate that the three U.S. groups* responded in a non- 
adaptive conpetitive manner over the four trials (in experiment !)• 
Tke performance of the Mexican -American subjects, although competitive, 
vzs consistently less vigorous than the other tv;o U.S. groups. Tlie 
Mffxican Villrse cliildren were cooperative in their behavior and 
contrar.ted sharply with the U.S. groups (which Includes the Mexican- 
Atserican). 

Tliis document is interesting in that it shows that the urban 
Mexican -/vmerican child is very different from the rural village 
Mexican child. This should help in changing some of the stereotype 
icage of the Mexican-American. 

W« E. llenner, "Solf ■'concents ^ values and needs , of Mexican -American 
pndcrachiovers or (nust t h e MeKicr t n-An^erican child aciopt a self- 
concept that fit:r> the Acxvrican school?)" 1970. 

this sosewhat polemical article has a data base of 150 Mexican- 
Ararican hoys aged 9c It is not clear whether the data support the 
conclusions, hut the conclusions are certainly interesting. Her 
coQclusions are: 

1. Contrary to stereotyped vicv7s, Mexican-American boys 

even underachieving in school, do not perceive themselves 
as more negative than their /mglo peers or their bei:tcr- 
achicving Mexican-American peers. 
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2* Contrary to roauy educators' perceptions, Moxican-Americnn 
boySt although underachieving in school, value grades and 
education, and do not consider— the mselve s ••dumb In school*'. 
3# .Differing again from other studies, this investin^ition 
found evidence that Mexican --American boys not only do not 
have lower occupational aspirations than their Anglo peers, 
• tnsty in effect, evidenced higher occupational goals for 
themselves than the other groups with which they were 
compared. • 

4. Hexican*Amcrican pupils in this study appeared more self « 
accepting than their Anglo peers or their achieving 
Hexican*American peers. There were no noticeable discrepancie 
between their real and their ideal selves and^thercfore 
tbi8 is taken as another eviden.ce of the lack of low self- 
esteem of these youngsters. 

5. HerJLcan -"American boys are more active than their Anglo peers. 

6. Mexican ^American boys aged 9*13 do not value ''reading for 
Its ovm sake"— a value featured in the typical American 
school. They also reject the American cultural value of 
"leadership". ♦ / : 

7* Mexican ^-American boys do not f^el they are as bright as 
. their Anglo peers, and. seem to have internalized and 
accepted the school's view of them with regard to intelli* 
gence-— even when they arc in reality as bright as the 
other boys. 

8« Mexican -American underachievers are most significantly ^ 
different in the areas compared in this study from Anglo- 
American boys observed-— while Mexican -vXinerican achieving 
boys are more like their Anglo counterparts than tlioir ovm 
ethnic peer group. 

The reader should be x^med that these conclusions are not warranted 
by the data (or lack thereof) presented in the article* 

17 • S. I?a5??^cr'nnn^ "Values of M<?>:tcan*'A?ncrican^ NeRro and An^lo blue-collar 
and vhlte^collar children," 197 1. , 

' ' *# - 

Ihis study investigated relationships between f our -year-old e>q)rcssed 

humanitarian and success value preferenc<;s and their ethnicity, ??ocio- 

economic status, and sex. llie humanitarian values investigated \:crc 

helpfulness, cooperation, concern for others, and sharing; the success 

values were competition, status, expertise-reeking, and completion of 

task. The sar.iple. consisted of 180 children and included equal xiumbcrs 

of 4-year-old Mexican -American, Negro, and Anglo children. Each ethnic 

group was con^iposed of an equal number of white-collar and blue*-collar 

children (30 each). The instruments consisted of 16 pictures depicting 

value conflict situations. The interviev;er told an accompanying 5;tory 

vith each picture. Wasserman reports that the direction of the dilferonccs 

of children's oppressed humanitarian values and expressed success values, 

indicate that the Anglo children's scores were higher than those of the 

f 

• • • « 
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Mcxican-Amdrican and Nogro children. No signiCicant comparison of Anslo 
and Mexican-vWarican children vas sho\m in gauging humanitarian value, 
but significance differences were found between .scores of Anglo and 
Mexican-;unoric.T.:a children in scores for success value complex. The 
scores of the IMue-collar children Xv'ere higher for cooperation than 
thbso of white-collar children. f^— va*^""^ 

r' . ' 

18. G.H. Ihyi c r^ **licamin^ stylo5^ at si^ years in tvo ethnic nronns 
In g disa :,vantaecd area/' 1971. 

The purpoc. f> of this stttdy was to investigate learning styles nmowg^ 
younp children i^i a disadvantaged arc*.. The subjects XN^ore 40 Mexican- 
American and AC Anglo-American 6-year-old children in first grade. 
Testi? x^erc selected to measure four learning styles: (1) information 
demand; (2) iurpulsivity-ref lectivityj (3) field independence -dependence; 
and (4) oxisinc.lity. No significant differences between sample groups 
were found on *vhe basis of learning style test performance with the 
exception of fiie itnpulsivity measure where the Anglo group made more 
errors than did the Mexican -American group. 

Kaylor poil.nts out that differences in Che learning behavior of 
Hexican-xVtnericivri children .when compared to Anglo-American ctiildren have 
commonly been fiL5:tributcd to the differential influence of the Mexican- 
Anjerican cuiturNC*. In this investigation it was ex-pectod that the 
Mexican -Atneric^ti groups would demand more information in decision 
making, x?o«ld Tpc more field -dependent , less impulsive, and less original 
than the Anslo-.Anerican groups. The results of these experiments are 
not entirely ccxiclusive since social class was not taken into considera- 
tion. Tt nny hv, the case that at age 6^ middle-class children, be they 
Mexicnn-A-3ieric?.n or Anglo-American, wuld not be distinguishable on the 
bases of ethnic, origin in respect to the tests for the four learning 
styles* At anj^ rate, the study indicates that the popular notion of 
Mexican -Atnicrica-.v. culture may well be more of a myth than is currently 
being suspected ^ 

19. J. M. Stecf y nan and R. E. McKengie. "Fanilv factors related, t o 
contp^stenc^^ in young disadvantacrcd Mexican ^^Ar.er lean chilciron,*' 1971 > 

Tito first purpose of this study v?as to identify high and low 
conrpetcnc»c» grovaf-s, defined on the basis of linguistic ability ar.d 
behavioral adju .vtment , within a population of disadvantaged, preschool, 
Mexican -Ar.;erica.-:i children and then to compare their far.dlies on a number 
of different variables. A second purpose was to investigate the 
relations^iip bf:'cween linguistic ability in both Englii^h and Spanish 
and teacher be2x;:vior ratings for the total child sample. The scnnple 
consisted of 17:-^^ five-yeavold Mexican -American children from San 
Antonio, Teriis^ Adjustment was measured by The Classroom Behavior 
Inventory. (C3I); language ability by the Tests of Basic LanisurM^o 
Compel.enco (T3LC), and the Semantic Dif ferei>tial technique \:us unf-d to 
measui'o the par^^ints * self -concept, roles within the family, and concepts 
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related to the child^s adjustment In school. In brief » low conipctcncc 
Daronts vcrc found to have a lack of emphasis for formal education 

confirming the stereotype); high competence ftimilies appear to - 
t/^anlfest a semn;itic and attitudinal structure vhich is rather "Anglo 
middle --class" in nature. Although the experiments appear to be 
inconclusive due to the many parameters employed » it does seem to 
auggcsk that even 'disadvantaged* parents differ in their attitudes 
toward education and Anglo teachers. The heterogeneous nature of the 
sample population seems to have surprised the investigators. The only 
value in this orp.eriment seems to be a general warning against over- 
gcnoralizing abovit 'disadvantaged' Mexican-American family values 
toward education* « 

20« L. Schmidt and J. Gallessich^ "Adjustment of Anf^lo-Arrertcan and 
l-Iexican*'An:?ricr:n nupils in self -conLaincd and tca»wt:enchini^ 
classrooms^*' 1971. 

TUxe purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship 
between school adjustment and three variables: teaching organization » 
ethnicity and sct:. The subjects for this si:udy were taken from 
predoninantly Anglo -American and Mexican-American schools in Texas. 
First and sixth s^^ders were selected for the study. One hundred and 
sixty first grac' -rs were taken from two team-teaching schools (one of 
the schools was predominantly Mexican -American) and two self-contained 
control schools. The six graders also came from four different typos of 
school n (K"383> of vhich 155 vrere Mexican-American children). Anxiety 
of fir^t graders was measured with the Picture Anxiety Test; the anxiety 
of si:-.th graders was measured by the Phillips Anxiety Test. Tlie results 
reported wore: <1) Mexican -American first-grade and sixth -grade subjects 
reportc-d significantly higher anxiety levels than Anglo-American 
subjects; (2) first-grade subjects in self-contained classroonis appeared 
more anxious thau first-grade subjects in team-teaching settings. Sixth- 
graders V7ere also more anxious in self-contained classrooms; (3) sixth 
grade females were found to be more anxious than males; (4) the anxiety 
level of the two ethnic groups did not differ significantly betv/een 
tne tvo organisations in the first grade > but the anxiety level reported 
by Mexican -American sixth graders in self-contained classrooms i/as 
significantly higlier than the anxiety reported by Mexican -American tonra- 
taught sixth grade subjects. The main conclusion of the study is tl:rtt 
team teaching is not detrimental to the elementary grade children of 
the stv.dy— and mr.y be advantageous for some children. 

Ttie interesting results of the experiment is that Mexican-American 
childx*on have hi>*r;hor anxiety levels nhan Anglo -American .children, 
rerhapn this is tied to the fear of f^tilure that was discussed by 
Silvcrstein (see above)* 
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21. J* K(>n:l mor. "!-t 1m fc ?toup <l i ffcronco?; in'olnl^l ron S; abilttv to 
ronnuUice direction and orieut:at:iou/* 1972. 

The purpose of this study v/as to see if there are differences in 
complex visual-spatial ability between Chicano and Anjlo chiidx'cn and ^ 
to sec if these differences might bo explained partially by the reciprocal 
polarization of spatial and verbal information processing strategies. 
Thirty Mexican-American and fifteen Anglo families were selected, each 
of which had a child enrolled in the local school. Eight bilingual 
Mexican-'American families and eight Anglo families agreed to participate 
in thcf exi>eriment, Tnc ages of the children ranged from 6 to 12, 
The measuring instrurr.ents x^ere the Toronto Family Functioning Scale, 
Warner's Index of Status Characteristics, Slosson Intelligence Test, 
and Pcabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 

The results shov/ed that Anglo children are better than Cliicano 
children in matching orally presented words with visual two-dimensional 
representations, of the objects that the words symbolized, Chicano 
children are better than Anglo children in complex visual-spatial 
ability. It is wot clear why there should be such a distinct difference 
In inforrntion processing strategies. The author claims that one 
possible reason is that communication bet^^een parents and child 
appeared to be at a minimum (this was observed during the investigators 
visit to the homes of the Chicano children), Ilox^ever, it seems if 
there is little verbal communication bet\7een parents and child vhon the 
Anglo investigator visits, it may well be due to the presence of the 
stran27.er. If the exr^eriments were replicated, and if the same results 
were cttained, then a clear explanation is necessary for such a distinct 
difference in stratejjies, 

IV* co:;cuisioK 

As can be seen from the articles reviewed, research on Mexican- 
American preschool children is limited to two general areas: intelligence 
measurement and linguistic competence. Most of the remainder of the 
research does not form a cohesive whole. Although a considerable atuount 
of literature appears to deal with the Mexican-American child, most of 
it is either incidental to the Mexican-American child, or else it is not 
too revealing, V?hat is needed is a coordinated effort. Perhaps mainGtrcam 
America h:is finally discovered the Mexican -American, but it: still has to 
discover the child. 
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Kcscoumenua i: xvtutt 



A. That a group of Chlcano and Puerto Rlcan consultants remain on 
call to review all reports and developments affecting the 
Spanish'-'Spcaklng. 

Tlint Rand respond to the suggestions of the Spanish-speaking 
consultants as soon as possible with a plan of action prior 
to beginning any new work. 

That Rand subcontract to Chicanes and Puerto Ricans any tasks 
affecting the Spanish-^speaking. 

D. That any contracting of position papers commissioned by Rand 
on the Spaui5h"-spcaking be made with Chicanes or PCterto Ricans. 



/dp 

2/6/74 
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KUOOIIK C. IPOIKt diit(tM 



CFilTCR FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS 1611 North Kent Street. Atlinstcn, Vircitiin 22209 
February 6 , 1974 



Cabin CENUrUHfi 



Dr. Ramon Garcia^ ^ . 

Research Associate 

Office of Child Development 9 OHD 

P.O. Box 1182 

Washington, D.C. 20013 

Dear Dr. Garcia: 

Enclosed please find a copy of my reaction paper dealing 
specifically with the language develo^nt section. 

As I have noted in the last paragraph of the reaction paper , / 
I feel that only in a more extensive treatment can I do justice 
to the language development section as it relates to the Spanish- 
speaking population. Please advise me as to ho\^ much time will 
be available for developing an adequate response paper. 

Atentamente, 



GG:aw 



enc 




Guscavo Gonzalez , i^h.p. , Co-Director 
Billtigual-Multicultural Education 



0> 
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REACTIOK FAP^R 



HEAD START LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT GOALS AND 
THE SPANISH-SPEAKIKG CHILD 



Prepared by - 

Gustavo Gonssalez , Ih«D« 
Center for Applied .Linguistics 
1611 Korth Kent Street 
Arlington, Vlrgijftia 22209 
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Z vill address my cononents to. the section dealing vith 
language development* since this is the area with vhich I feel- 
most comfortable* 

I am very much in agreement with the statements made in the 
language development section of the interim report; however , I 
feel that, regarding the Spanish^-speaking child » only one side 
of the coin was considered. To the Spanish-speaking populaliion 
being served by Head Starts the phrase ^to be able to deal \7ith 
his environment and later responsibilities in school and li£e•^ 
means something different from what it means for monolingual 
English-speaking children. There is the issue of children with 
a language 9 a way of expressing themselves » a culture that is 
different from the domimnt Anglo culture. To ignore this in 
15% of Head Start sites is to put aside a niajor responsibility 
of Head Start. 

The material given us seems to indicate that Head Start is 
interested only in developing certain English proficiencies in 
the participants. This appears to contradict the concept of 
preparing the child to be able to deal with his environment » 
for if the child has Spanish as a first language and lives in 
a neighborhood (barrio) where Spanish is the primary vehicle 
for communication » Head Start is being derelict in its duty by 

( 
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discouraging the dcvclo))mcnt of his first Innguago. Moreover ^ 
a Head Start program that wastes valuable time in teaching a 
Spanish-speaking child English instead of beginning instruction 
and introducing concepts in Spanish » does not appear to have 
the Spanish-speaking children's best interests at heart. Aside 
from this 9 there is the child's self-concept to consider. The 
present evaluation design ^ by not even considering Spanish pro- 
ficiency » is declaring it worthless; 

The issue that Head Start must resolve is similar (1£ not 
identical) to that confronting Title VII bilingual programs^ 
namely ^ should it attetapt to move the children away from their 
first language » should they teach English as a Second Language 
without any regard for the child's psychological being and with 
no regard for maintaining the first language ^ or should such 
programs be what they profess to be — truly bilingual with 
equal emphasis on the development of both the native and the 
second language? If » as is stated in the document on page 45 » 
"language. is in many ways a central issue in the development 
of social competence it would seem that the same principle 
would apply In the case of children liaving more than one lan£.uage 
i.c.^ that both languages would be equally "central'* in the 
development of a child's social competence. 

^As for the assessment of the effect of Head Start on the 
language of Spanish-speaking children » there is a dire need for 

/ ■ 

it 

* • » * 

O 

» % 

♦ 
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basic research on the language of Spanish-speaking populations* 
Without such exploratory studies^ it will be difficult if not 
impossible to determine what is average for a certain age, 
Spanish-speaking group (Cuban » Puerto Rican, Chicane) » or 
sociolinguistic context* Language acquisition studies in the 
United States to date have focused almost exclusively on English; 
only one study has focused on the acquisition of syntactic 
structure's in Spanish to wy knowledge (my o\m)« I would suggest 
that i£ Head Start is really serious about serving the needs 
of the Spaaish-speaking population , it should invest in research 
\7hich would provide information pn the language acquisition 

process of Spanish-speaking children; the influence of English 

• - - 

on their Spanish as they get older; the influence of peers » 
siblings » and parents; the social contexts in which children 
fluent in both languages use each language, and in. which contexts 
they code--s\?ltch (mix the languages) ; which teaching strategies 
are most effective in producing the desired outcomes; the most 
appropriate teacher training for teachers with significant 
numbers of Spanish speakers in their classrooms* 

From the above bas/c research would come some indication 
of what is average for the different Spanish-speaking poinilatlons 
This would sllow for the construction of-assessmcnt instruments , 
normed and validated on the population that it was meant to 
serve and not an Anglo norm* For all the different dimensions 
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and aspects of language mentioned in the language dcvclopmant 
section » It Is necessary to have a Spnuish counterpart (in 
addition to the o£ten**Tnentioned English goals)* In order to 
prepare adequate measures of- the Spanish^-speaklng child's 
attainment in the two languages , research is needed* I caimot 
emphasize that enough. 4 

To cover each of tKe specifics raised in the evaluation 
design regarding language development » a more extensive paper 
would be required. Vera John Steiner's paper can certainly 
not be responded to adequately in a foridat such as this. Hope- 
ftilly^ an opportunity to further amplify the above remarks will 
be provided to me.' 



Oral Language Test 

(I) Oral L4ngua9e DoKiinancc Koasuro (Spanish, £ngli:;h} 

Aj) The Ptter James Te«t of Spanish^Cnali^h Langua<yf Doninancr 

ii^iw, L:avci;»iiy of Vvxaa^ Austin * * - 

3* Oral Lan9uac|e Ability Tosts^ i:*3. Kn'tHfsh 

(;^.ligiM.aagc Ouji:ctivv;r« I'ilot Project, Oral ]«anQuayc) ' 
Toxas Child Migrant Pioqram . ,./..<r:f. /'^t A-^.tv /'^T^* ,^ ..-.vr- 

At >.a« 4:uUci.t /igcncy«. Austin * f^/M^t^jf ' 

4# Test for Auditory Comprehension of Lanouaye (English/Spanish)^ 
developed by Elisabeth Carrow, Ph#D# /.^ ' , w , . A 

Drban Rosraich Group (i^M*tCtKK*^/?:(^^^^^y^^f^'*:*i'*^^/ 

vrc St loth l^^^u^'-if y 

Austin, Texas 78701 ^ 



(5^ HAJJLA (Spanish-English) 

^ Abornathy Title VII Projeet 

Abernathy, Texas 79311 (ITh^lA^-^^P 

O Dos Amigos Verbal Language Seales (Spauish^English) 
Professor Donald E. Ciitchlow 
Texas A & I University nTcc^UiiU^)) 
Laredo, Texas ' 

^ Bilingual Tost of-Language Dominance (Sp.mish-Engl ieh ), 
prepared by the Arizona Stale Oe|)artiiicftt of Educulion 

Southwest Resecrch Associates/ Inc. //^^^u^:^,.^. yW^M^^^^^^ 
Albuquerque, Key Mexico ^ . ^^m^ Xt^ilCw^:*^^ * 

$• Oral Language Assessment "OLA**, Diagnostic (English only) 
John R« Hunden x I ju t 

Reoding Center 
Arizona State University 
^ .Tenpe, Arizona ' 

9, Oral Bilingual Yost, Gloriu and OavJd - Knglish-Sp^n ish 

.Mr# Gib Devi no y/* * At J ^-t^ * 

Language Arts, Inc. (fU^ui^iUtdiJ^Vj fnfy.^tC*';^^^ 

Austin, Texas^ C^i^-^^^^^J T 

10, Tests of GratiimAtically Correct Spanish and English; Las 
Cruces Bilingual Education Project js 

Bilingual Project Coordinator ^.^t^ru^^H^) 
301 West Amador Avenue; 

Las Cruces, Mom Mexico 8CD01 . - 

11, Inter-American Series, by Hcrsohel T. Manuel (English^Spanich) 

Guidance Testing Associfttes ' > v 

6S16 Shirley Avenue (C^/tAcAf^^^^ 
Austin,. Texas 78752 ^ 

12, PoMiod/ Picture Vocabulary Test (Spanish, Porltugueso, English) 

/imerican Guidance Service - . 

Publishers Huilding (W^^^ ?hA^tUxA^>) 

Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 

13# Screening Test, for State niJingtiaJ Kducation Progrftw, dc^velopod 
by Division of Instruction 

Corpus Chriiiii JndopcMwient School Di.st. (English only) 
Corpus Chrioti, Texas iA , i \r » i //• # m 
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Texc)s Education Agency «oi E«t nth sirm 

** * . Austin/ Texas 

• STATC BOM\0 OF EDUCATION _ 

^ STATE COMMISSIONCn OF EDUCATION 

/state department of EDUCATION 




February 12, 1974 
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Dr. Ramon Garcia 

Research Associate 

pcp«nrtinent of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 
Office of the Secretary * ' 

!>• 0. Box 1182 \ - - 

Washington, D.C. 20013 

Dear RamSn; . ^_ 

Enclosed /you will find a reaction paper to the pro- 
posal and interim report on the evaluation of social 
competencies in Head Start children* I sincerely 
hope that the inf ormation will be usef ul to you and - 
^to the Rand Corporation personnel in the refinement 
of the interim report. 

In the interest of clarity,. I hope that the internal 
policy mattei:.s such as the use to be made of the 
results and their implications for policy as it 
relates to the Spanich-spcaking-cl^ildren will be 
resolved* Also I would hope that Rand Corporation 
will provide a group such as the one of which I was 
a member to review proposals and/oi: matters which 
affect the Spanish-speaking population* 

Ramon, I apologi^.e for the lateness of my report. 

If I may be of service to you, please do not hesitate 

to call on me. 

Sinceramente , 



Artiuro Luis GutiJ?rrez, Ph.D. 

Director, Special Programs 

Office of International and Bilingual Educatioj;-.., ^ # 

• ■ . P.;;..,..:....... 



1 
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REACTION PAPER 
Arturo Luis Gutierrez. Ph.D. 



TUe proposal tor Dc.isnins .» Ev.lu.ticn of Socl.l Competency 
i„ Head Start Children is certainly an ..biti.us one. Clearly, 
the list of specific elements to he considered in the develop- 
ment of the technical design .on page 7 of the proposal spealcs 
to the identification of independent v.rlahles that could 
influence evaluation results. It Is indicated that "cultural 
haCground of the participants" is an example of the type oi, 
variahle that .til he considered in. the development of the 
design. ' . 

- I„ accordance with y.our request, fo^lowin8 are observation, 
after a review of the proposal and the i«t^ri« report: 

..... ,.,..«^or the Spanisj^^ 
. Neither the culture of the Spanish-speaking nor its 
«ost ccntral.nanifestation. language, yith all its 
varieties, appears to have peen taken into consideration 
in the development of the design. 
.A base battery to measure social competencies administered 
to an participating children would be innde<,uate because 
: it assumes at least a certain degree of English language 
competence for all children and does not provide for 
cultural differences. ' 
The results of a base battery that measures social com- 
•peteucies administered to all participants vithout " 
: regard to language and%u.lture of the children could 
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have negative effects on* the total Head Start program* 

• The results of a base battery that measures social com- 
petencies administered to all participants without 

regard to local program philosophy^ program interpretation^ 
staffing pattern^ baseline data of children, teacher focus, 
teachcr*-pupil classroom interaction » etc* would provide 
uninterpretable results. 

• It is recommended that the following person be contacted 
regarding the Townsend^s Bilingual Interaction Analysis 
S ystem (BIAS) to determine the interaction patterns of 
bilingual teachers who teach in Spanish and English. 

- ' Dr. Darryl T. Townsend 

Education Annex F38 
The University of Texas at Austin 
• , Education Administration Department 

Austin» Texas 78712 
t» _ 

Conditions that roust be met before an evaluation of socal 
competencies can be conducted on Spanish^'speaking children 
•"^ Determine language dominance of children at beginning 
of program. 

. 'Determine the degree (length of time) to which one language 
or the otlier or both is used for instruction during the 

day (in. the program). 

' • t> 

^ Determine teacher emphasis either on first (Spanish) or 
second (English) language*, development > social-emotional 
development or other areas. 
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. Determine whether a structured language pvograiu (Spanish 

or English as a Second Language) has been implemented, 

• I .■ 

t 

. Determine cultural and language make-up of the parti- 
cipants in the Head Start roomt * « 

. Determine the overall classroom envirqnment for 

conduciveness to the development of social competencies. 

Social competencies that Spanish-speaking children can be 
expected to acquire as a result of He ad Start 

.There do not appear to be any differences in the 
competencies that Spanish-speaking children can be 
expected to acquire as a result oT Head Start in 
"comparison with other Head Start participants, 
except perhaps, in the area of language itself and 
its positive or negative effects on the child. If \ 
child is dominant in Spanish T the use of that language 

y for instruction, the teacher^s at titude toward the use 
of the language, the teacher's acceptance or rejcvction 
jof the language, val^^es, tot^l :ultural make-up of 
the child, could have serious negative effects on the 
child's personality — his self-concept, confidence, 
his perceptions, etc. ^ . 

i 
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What the stateme nt "to be able to deal with his environment 
and later responsibilitie s in school and life" means for 
Spanish-speakinp. children •• . 

. I feel that Head Start probably has or should have" 
its greatest impact in preparing children for success 
in school without alienating him from his family 
and his home environjnent . Head Start should play a 
major role in the development of the child as a truly 
bilingual-multicultural individual. 

Be prepared to d iscuss specific sections of the Report 
(health, langua ge^ socio-eiaotional) , as per vour interest 
and expertise ' ■ 
• -Nutrition 

It is recommended that the evaluacors check with 
State Health Departments to find out if there 
is any research on stress-related diseases. ^ 




. • • Look at the 1968 research on Head Start related 

to stress-related diseases (accidents) to see 
if it is cross-referenced by sub-population 
groups. 

• Motor-Perceptual Development 

Page 33-Jlll(f) Auditory - It is not clear what 
diccrimiriation and articulation moan in this 
context. However,' if we are talking about the 
cl?ild's articulation of language sounds,, the 
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cKild's language, whether it is Spanish or English, 

must be taken into consideration. 

Page 33 #2 Classification - The following are 

suggested as possibilities for the development 

of measures of classification. 

Dr. Celia Stendler Lovatelli 

c/o Amejrican Science and Engineering 

Education Division 

20 Overland Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

or * 
Professor of Elementary Education 
Depar-tment pf> Education 
University of Illinois --\ 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 

Dr . EdwAr d de Avi la — 
Bilingual Children's Television 
The Ordv/ajr Ruilding, Suite 2350 
2150 Valdez Street 
Oakland, California 94612 ^ 

Both of the above named^havc done extensive work 

on Piagetian tasks and their evaluation. 

_ - - - - __ 

A, 
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Language 

.. I am enclosing a iH^t: ^f language measures tt^at 
are being used throughout %h& Sd\|ithwest with 
Spanish-speaking children. - Sbme o^ these may ^lave 
merit for use as they are or with further ref ificmeuts . 

.. At the risk of beating a dead horse to death, f^nsuage 
testing must be adjusted to the child^s dominant # 
language and to the type of program implemented 
e.g. bilingual versus all English versus all Spanish; 
Spanish oral language development versus English as 
a second language; structured versuj; non-surucnirod ; 
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tcachcr versus teacher aide versus parent; etc. 

Page 43 - The Language Children Use - Probably the 
closest assessmeYjt instrument that we have and 
that can be adapted to Spanish is the Oral Language 
Ability Test developed by the Texas Child' Migrant 
Progrkm, Texas Education Agency, 201 East llth Street. 
Austin^ Texas. 
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Appendlx B 

TECHNICAL JMOmXlW CM MEASURES C0NSIDE8ED 
TOR PERCEPTUAL-M)tOR/C0<aiITIVE/LANGUAGE BAT^ 



This appendix includes: 

CIRCUS battery 

Description of national eaaplee 

Reliability statistics 

Standard errors of aeasureaents 

Description of individual tests 
Other measures considered 

Table: Correlations on total and subscale scores and background 

variables - r^^^^^ <^ 




mc 
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Description of CIRCUS National Samples 
(Based on largest N - What Words Mean) 



Age <5.0 
5.0 - 5.3 
5.3 - 5.6 
5.6 - 5.9 
5.9 - 6.0 
?6,0 



Kinder^rten 
Total N-1930 

180 (lOX) 

367 (20Z) 

449 (24Z) 

432 (23%) 

316 (17Z) 

99 (5%) 



<4.3 
4.3 - 4.6 
4.6 - 4.9 
4.9-5.0 
5.0 - 5.3 

>5.3 



Nursery School 
Total N-946 

91 (9%) 
168 (18Z) 
211 (23%) 
208 (23%) 
166 (18%) 

72 (8%) 



Region 

North Atlantic 
Great Lakes 
Southeast 
W/Sputhwest . 



552 (29%) 

532 (28%) 

431 (22%) 

415 (22%) 



276 (29%) 
258 (27%) 
215 (23%) 
197 (21%) 



Sex 
Boys 
Girls 



990 (5U) 
940 (49%) 



484 (51%) 
462 (49%) 




1587 (82%) 

227 (12%) 

68 (4%) 

48 (2%) 



819 (87%) 

108 (ii%y 

12 (1%) 
7 (1%) 



Occupation 
Professional 

"Skilled 
IfasklUed or 



Itoeaq^loyed 



477 (25%) 
975 (51%) 
A78_(25%)J 



420 (44%) 
381 (40%) 
145-(15%)- 



Previous School 
Yes 
No 



650 (34%) 
1280 (66%) 



385 (41%) 
561 (59%) 
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SXANDABD ESBORS OF MEASUREMENT. 



Instrtiment 

I. What Words Mean 

II. How. Much and How Many 

III. Look-a-llkea 

IV. popy What Tou See 

V. Finding Letters and Mumbers 

VI. Noises • 

VII. . How Words Sound 

VIII. How Words Work 

IX. Listen to the S,tory 

X. Say and Tell (Part II) 

XI. Do You Know 

XII. See and Remeaiber 

XIII. Think It Through 



Kindergarten 
2.39 
2.36 
1.80 
2.10 
1.70 
1.70 
1.81 
1.74 
1.93 
4.80 
1.68 
1.73 
2.35 



Nursery School 
2.55 
2.54 
1.94 
2.56 
1.57 
1.70 
2.03 
1\80 
2.00 
4.82 
1.93 
1.78 
2.39 



I 



i 
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Test; CIRCnS N0> 1 ^ '"ma WKDS HBAIT ** 



Outcome: 



SeMmtict 



Purpose: 



To assess receptive vocabulary 



Task: 



Associating .nouns» verbs» and aodif iers with pictures 



Age range: 



Preschool and kindergarten 



Adnlnistration: Gtoupi basic saaple 



Costs: 
^rms: 
J^labllity: 



$3 v75 per package of 10 booklets; $«70 per measure 
scored : -^v- - ^ 

Age» region, sex» race » parent's occupation^ 
previous school : / / * v 

Alpha • .861 spUtr*al£ r » 



Validity: 



Mot avalJ^e 



Comments: 



I 



o Must b* acrened for wiMCMswy pawltlM to vaxioua 
ethnic grwipi r : . 



*Te8t includes 40 iteae: nouns, 20 iteu; verbs,. 12 1 teas; 
nodifiers, 8 iteas* 



0009:1. 
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Te«t: CIRCUS M0> 2 - ''HOW MiarAMD HOW KANY" * 
Outcone: Muaerlcal readiness 

Purpose: To JMaeure competence In quantitative concepts 

tmsk: Desonstratiiig understanding of enunaration, counting* 

one-to-one correspondence* ordination* cooparlson* 
quantitative langMge* etc.* through 
appropriate pictures t ~ ^ 

Age range: Preschool and kindergarten 

Ad tt ln l s tration: Group; hasic ssivle 7 



Costs: $3. 75 ppr package of 10 booklets; $• 70 per measure 

scored - _ - : ; : - 

Moras: Age* region* sw* race* parent's occupation*; 

prevloiui school ^ 

Itellablllty: Alpha » ^7r spUt-half r .87 ^ 



Validity: Mot available 

Ccpaenta: 



*Te8t Includes 40 iteas: counting* IZ Items; relational tens* 
14 Items; numerical concepts* 14 iteasV 



go- 



Test: CIRCUS W0> 3 - "LOOK-AHKES"* 



Outcome: 



Visttal recognition and discrimination 



Purpose: 



To measure visual discrimination ability 



Task: 



Matching identical letters* nuinbers, drawings 



Age range: 



Preschool and kindergarten 



Administration: Group; basic sa]q>le 



Costs: 
Noras: 



$3. 75 per package of 10 booklets; $#70 per measure 
scored* 

Age» region* sex* race, parentis occupation* 
previous school * 



Reliability: Alpha - .84; split-half r « .88 



Validity: 



Mot available 



CoMents: 



*1^8t includes 26 items: reversals* 11 items;, coqplex matching* 
13 items. 
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Test: CIRCUS NO. 4 - '^COW WHAT YOP SBE" * 
Outcome: fine aotor skiUs (visually guided) 

Purpose: To measure perceptual-motor coordination 

Task: Copying letters and numbers 

Age range: Freschpol and kindergarten 

Administration: Group; basic samvle 



Costs: 



$3s75 per package of 10 booklets 



Noras: 



Age, region, sexy race » parent's occupation,: 
previous school : 1 if 



.Reliability: ; Alpha - #90; split-half r « .90 



ViBlidity: 



Hot iyailable 



CoiBients: 



o Also taps persistence and attention (indices of 

school readinessX 
o Ho score for reversals 



*Test includes 15 iteass 
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Test: CIRCUS NO, 5 - "FINDIMG LETTERS AND NUHBERS" * 
Outcome: Prellteracy skills t iiuiiietlcal readiness 

Purpose: To assess letter*nuid)er recognition 



Task: IdentlfylDg capital letters » lover-case letters » 

and numbers 



Age range: Preschool and kindergarten 

Administration: Group ' ' . 

Costs: $3.75 per package lof 10 booklets; $,70 per measure 

scored : : " ; : - ^ -\ - . u^- 

^orms: ^ Age» reglpny sex» race , parentis occupation, previous 

' school _ ; : % : % 

Jleliability: Alpha 86; split-half r « ,86 _ ^ 

™ \ ; \^t a^ila^le . \ ' ^ A^t 

Its: ' ' / . V ' r : . ^ 



I \-: fTeBt includes 20 items: capital letters , 9Aitems; lover-case, 
letters, 6 items: nund>ers, 5 items* i ^ 

\ ^ - ^ 
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Test: CIRCUS m. 6 - ''NOISES"* 



Outcome: 



Auditory rtcognitloa MIU 



Purpose; 



To Masure ability to diecrlninate real^wrld sounds 



Task: 



Associating taped sounds with pictures 



A%e range: 



Recomended for prekindergarten only 



Adainistration: Group 



Costs: 
Noms: 



$4.25 per package of 10 booklets; $.70 per aeasure 
scored 

Aget region^ sext racet parent's occupation^ 
prevloiis school - 



Reliability: Alpha - .81; split-half r - .80 



Validity: 
Comments : 



Not available 



V 



Lots of fun for children 
Gains unlikely 



*Test includes 24 iteas. 



; (DISS^OARSED) 



4 



\ 
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Test : CIRCUS NO, 7 - "HOW WOBDS SOUND"* 



Outcome: 



Linguistic competence 



Purpose: 



To assess auditory discrimination ability (phonemes) 



Task: 



Associating words having slMlar phonemes with 
pictures representing the. words 



Age range: 



Preschool and kindergarten 



Administration: Group 



Costs: 



$3.75 per package of 10 booklets; $• 70 per measure 
scored 



Norms: 



Age» region, sex, xace, parent's occupation, 
previous school 



Reliability: Alpha - .91; split-half r - 



Validity: 



Not available 



Comments: 



^Test includes 44 xtems. 



(DISCARDED) 
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^est: CIRCUS N0> 8 - "HOW WORDS WORK" * 
Outcome: Linguistic conpetesce 

Purpose: To assess child's receptive functional language 



Task: Discriminating (through pictures) between verb 

forms, prepositions, negatives and positives, and 
sentence orders 



Age range: Preschool and kindergarten 

Adndnlstratidn: Group . 

Costs: $3.75 per package of 10 booklets; $.70 per measure 

scored 



Norms: Age, region, sex, race, parent's occupation, 

previous school 



ReliabUity: Alpha « .78; split-half r « .81 
Validity: Not available — 

Comments: 



*Test includes 26 Itaass* varb^fprmn, 8 items; prepositions/^ 
negation/conjunctions, 10 items; syntax, 8 items. Total score used 
for group purposes only; not reported for individual children. 



(DISCARDED) 



r 
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Test; CIRCUS HO, 9 ^ 'llSOB TO IHB SS(Xt ' * 



Outcome: 



SaMntlce 



Purpr>8e: 



Test of coq^rehension» Interpretation and recall of 
oral language 



Task: 



Understanding a story 



Ase range: 



Preschool and kindergarten 



A^(f1ftlni8tration:. Group; basic saoqple 



Costs: 



$3«75 per package of 10 booklets; $.70 per neasure 
scored 



Norms: 



Age » region, sex, race, parent's occtq^atlon, 
previous school 



Reliability: Alpha * .77; spllt-half r - .78 



Validity: 



Not available 



Cosments: 



.0 Shoiudd be encouraged In bilingual settings 

o Spanish version should alao be developed, tapplt^ 

semantic competence In native as well as second 

language 



*Test Includes 25 itens: comprehenslm, 15 items; Interpretation, 
10 Items. 
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Test: CTRCUS N0> 10 - "SAY ifllD TELL^^ » 



Outcoflie: 



Conpetence in language use 



Purpose: 



To assess ability t under changing conditions, to 
produce oral language 



Task: 



Three parts: description of coMon objects, graunaclcal 
use of language, telling a story 

I 



Age range: Preschool and kindergarten 



Adslnistratlon: Individually adiiinistered; basic and subsapples 



. - - t- 



Costs: 



$3.75 per package of 10 booklets 



Nonns: 



Age, region, sex, race, parent/s occupation^ 
previous school 



Reliability: Alpha • .90; split-half r « .93 



Validity: 



Not available 



Coflsnents: 



*Test Includes 66 Iteas: description, 16 items; productive 
functional language, 38 iteas (plturals, 9; verbs, 9; subject-verb 
agreement, 12; coaq>arisons, 8); imnatlon- (quality)^ 12 items* 
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Test: CIRCUS M0> 11 - "DO YW KWOH^» 



Outcome: 



Cognitive aspects of social coapetence 



Purpose: 



To assess general Inf oroatlon 



Task: 



Demonstrating knowledge about health and safety, 
physical and social environments, consumer con* 
ceptSf recreation, etc. 



Age range: 



Preschool and !f:lndergarten 



Administration : Group 



Costs: 



$3«75 per package of 10 booklets; $.70 per measure 
scored. • ^ ^ 



Norms: 



Age, tegipn, sex, race, parent's occupj|tlon, 
previous school 



Reliability: Alpha - .79; splltrhalf r • .78 



Validity: 



Not available 



Comments: 



*Te8t Includes 32 It 



(DISCARDED) 
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Test: CIRCUS M0> 12 - "SEE AMD MlinaKR"» 



Outcome: 



Active MMory» cognitive processes 



Purpose: 



To MBBmMB visual sad essocletlye aenory 



Task: 



Reaeaberlsg pictures end nsae essoclstlons* 

both 1— rdletely sud after Intervene Experiences 



Age range: 



Preschool and kindergarten 



Administration: Group 



Costs: 



$3.75 per package of 10 booklets; $• 70 per measure 
scored ^1 1 - - - r ^ - -^^ 



Norms: 



Age» region* sex» race, parent *s occupation, 
previous school 



Reliability: Alpha - .68; split-half r « .61 



Validity: 



Mbt available 



Comments: 



^est Includes 20 items* 



(DISCARDED) 
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TestJ CIRCUS NO. 13 - "THUBC CT THBOUGH" * 



Outcome: 



Classification skills t probloi** solving 



Purpose: 



To assess problen-solving ability 



Task: 



Identifying probleWt classifying drawings, identifying 
first event in a sequence, evaluating problea solution 



Age ranges 



Preschool and kindergarten 



Administration: Group; basic saaple 



7 Costs: 
Norms: 

Reliability: Alpha • .82; split-half r - .82 



$3.75 per package of 10 booklets; $.70 per measure 
scored 

Age, region, sex, race, parentis occupation, 
previous school 



Validity: 



Not available 



Coimients: 



o Aiao taps sequencing ability 



^est Includes 32 items: problem identification, 6. items; 
classification, 17 items; solution evaluation and time sequence, 
9 items. 



00. 10-3 
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Teat: CIRCUS HO. 14 - "MAKE A TRBE" 

Outcome: Originality, flexibility 

Purpose: To aaaeaa divergent pictorial production 



Task: ^ Constructing a tree with guaned labels (performed 

twice) 



Age range: Preschool and kindergarten 

Administration: Group 



Costs: $3.75 per package of 10 bopUets; scored locally 



Norms: Age^i region, acs, race, parent** occupation, 

previous school 



Reliability Not available 

Validity: Not available . 

Comments: o Not a aeasure of creatlW.ty 

o Correlatea well with verbal measures 
o Does not require fine motor iOcills 

(DISCARDED) 
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Test: CIRCUS BEHAVIOR ISVBiTOMr - MO. 16 



Outcome: 



Oii-tagk/off-tuk behavior; anxiety In achievement 
situation 



Purpose: 
Task: 



To assess child U reaction to testing situation 

Interest, attention, and other aspects of child's 
reaction to CIRCUS measures * 



Age range: 



Preschool and kindergarten 



Administration: Ratl^ made by teacher (or Independent observer) ; 
group; basic and sttbsaaples 



Costs: 



$1,00 per package of 10 booklets 



Iforms: 

Reliability; 
Validity: 



Age, region, sex, race, pwent^s occupation, 
previous school 

Not available 



Mot available 



Comments: 



o Indirect child measure 

o Suggested that this behavior should also be observed 
In other testing situations 



ERIC 
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Test: BENDER-GESTALT TEST(0rl2lMl and five modifications^ 


- 


'- ♦ 

• 


Outcome: Perceptual/motor functioning 

Purpose: Clinical diagnostic Instrument (e.g., brain damage) 
Task: Copying designs 
Age range: 4 years ana older 




— - 


iWmlnlstratlon: Indlyldual; 10 m^ 


' - - ' — - 




Costs: : V 






Norms: . v 






Reliability: Lav retest reliability 






Validity: Low predictive validity V 






• Comments: 






(DISCARDED) 


-': -_- — : 
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Test : BOEHM TEST OP CONCEPTS 



Outcomes: 



School reac'iness 



Purpose: 



To measure mastery of coix^epts considered necessary £or 
elementary school achievement 



Task: 

Age range: 



50 concept-picture matching items 



Kf Istf 2nd grades 



Administration: 30f-40 minutes in 2 sessions; individually or in group; 
simple to administer (designed for teachers) 



Costs: 



Norms: 



By grades and SES; standardization saiq>ie not further 
specified ^ 



Reliability: 
Validity: 



Split-half r • .12--. 94; alternate^form r « .55-.9i 



Nothing more than face validity provided 



Comments: 



o ^ Alternate form available for retesting 
o Diagnostic, screening device 

o UCLA critique: confounding of concepts with verbal 
labels, i.e., comprehension of English; essentially 
a vocabulary test; often ambiguous 

o Too easy for 2nd graders 



(DISCARDED) 



0010? 
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Te8t: COAIES' PRESCHOOL EMBEDDED FIGDRES TEST 



Outcome: 



Inf onatioA-gatherijig strategies 



Purpose: 



Measures field independence^ analytic functioning 



Task: 



27 drawings; in each is embedded a triangle 



Age range: 



3 years and older 



Administration: Difficult to administer at younger ages; 
10-15 min.; Individual 



Costs: 
Norms: 



Reliability: No conclusive /idence 



Validity: 



Low concurrent validity («00-^36) 



Comments: 



o Sensitive to age> sex and cultural background 
o Personality correlates found 



(DISCARDED) 
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Test: ETS ENUMERATION TEST II 



Outcomes: 



Numerical readiaess 



Purpose: 



To measure piw^. <i required to learn concept of number 



Task: 



21 items, A subtests: counting, touching, same number 
matching, same order matching 



Age range: 



2^1/2 to 4 years old 



Administration: Individual; simple 



Costs: 



Norms: 



Age, sexi preschool experience, ethnicity 



Reliability: Test-»retest r».028**946; internal consistency -.77; 
KRr20 -•72-*79 



Validity: 



Concurrent > • 01* * 69 (PSI) 



Comments: 



o Scores sensitive to age, sex, SES 
o Itc. Intercorrelatlons very low 
o Low correlatira aaK)ng subtests 
o ^Loads hl^ly on V*; no factor analytic evidence 
for underlying specific nunierlcal skill 



CDISCARDED) 
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Test: ILLINOIS TEST OF PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ABILI TIKS 
Outcome: . Ability to express oneself verbally 



Purpose: 



Diagnostic test of cognitive functioning: language, per 
ception, and short-term memory 



Tasks : 



12 subtests: visual and auditory input — vocal and 
motor output 



Age range: 



2-10 years 



Administration: Individual; 45-60 minutes 



Costs : 



$43«50/set of test materials 



Norms: 



Standardized on 962 "normal" children of average IQ 
from middle--clas8 communities In Midwest . 



Reliability: 



Moderate; retest rf .lZ .86 



V/iUdlty: 



Comments: 



o Complicated to administer 

o Usefulness of norms questionat^le 

o Unsuitable for Idvar class an;i minority children 

unless their progress tqWird middle-class language 

norms sought , 



(DISCARDED) 
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Test: MCCARTHY SCALE OF CHILDREN'S ABILITIES 



Outcome; 



Motor skills » information processing! school readiness 



Purpose ; 



Individual test of general mental ability 



Taks: 



18 tests 9 six scales: Verbal, perceptual-performance, 
quantitative, general cognitive, memory, motor 



Age range; 2-1/2 through 8-1/2 years 



Administration; Speoic^l training and instruction required; scoring 
complex, time-consuming, and subjective; 45-60 mln*; 



Costs; 
Norms; 



Expensive 



By sex, race (16X nomdiite]t geographic region, father *s 
occupation 



Reliability; Split-half r for 6 scales • •79-.93; test-retest r «.69-.91 



Validity: 



Good concurrent validity (SB, WPPSI, MAT); lov predictive 
validity ^ 



Comments; 



o Parallels the Stanf ord-Blnet - both measuring general 

rather than specific competencies 
o Specific item of perceptual-performance subtest pay be 

chosen; copying a sequence tapped by examiner on a 

xylophone to assess auditory-visual integration skills 
o Relattyely few black-iihlte differences on scales 

encourages use vith disadvantaged 



(DISCARDED) 



OOili 
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Test: METROPOLITAN HKADDIESS TESTS 



Outcome; 



Reading readiness 



Purpose; 



To jseasure skills necessary for readiness in 1st grade 
instruction 



Tasks; 



102 items: picture vocabulary, cooqirehension* matching, 
alphabet, nuiAers, copying 



Age range: 



K*-lst grade 



Administration: 60 min. , max±um group of 15 pupils. 



Costs; 



Norms; 



''Representative" national saa^le of school children 



Reliability: Odd-even r».91-.94; alternate form r-.91 



Validity; 



Questionable content validity, moderate congruent validity, 
limited predictive validity 



Comments; 



o Lack of useful, dlaffoiostic information 
o To large extent, an achieved 
o Relevancy to Spanish-speaking populations highly 
questionable 



(DISCARDED) 
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Test: PEABODY PI(mmE VOCABDLARY TBST 



Outcomes: 



Semantics 9 school readiness 



Purpose; 



To measure verbal Intelligence by measuring receptive 
vocabulary 



Task; 



150 stimulus word-picture matching items 



Age range; 



2-1/2 to 18 years old 



Administration; Individual; not timedt but apprpx. 15 min*; no special 
training requiredf biit scoring difficult 



Costs; 
Norms; 



Originally iihite children in and around Nashville; now 
available on HSPy sotpler lacking for S^nish-speaklng 
populations ^ ; 



Reliability; 
Validity: 



Alternative form r«»67««84 



Contentt low predictivet concurrent ««04-«91 



Comments: 



o High loading on "g" 

o Confounding of score with actjentlon spw 
o Six oonth* of age can create big jumpf or drops In score 
o Not substitute for IQ test, although IQ score Is 
calculated 



^(DISCARDED) 
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Test: PRESCHOOL INVENTORY 



Outcome: 



School readiness 



Purpose: 



To measure achievement In areas regarded as necessary 
for success in school 



Task: 



32,64>or 85 items on general knowledge, listing and 
word meanings, listening and comprehension, writing 
and copying, quantitative concepts, speaking and 
labeling 



Age range: Three to six years 



Administration: Approximately 20 minutes; individual 



Costs : 



Norms: 



Head Start children, age, region, preschool experience, 
race, sex ^ 



Reliability: 
Validity: 



High; KR-20 « .91; split-half r - V92 



Good concurrent validity; face validity 



Comments: o Designed for diagnostic purposed rather than test 

of generalized comitlve ability 
o tlot "culture-fair"; reflects biases of school 
o May h&Ve strong practice effects 



(DISCARDED) 
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Test: SEQUIN TORM BOARD 

Outcomesr Visual recognition and dlscrlxAlnatlon 



Purpose: To assess visual dlscrladnatlon and inatchlng» and eye-hand 

coordination . 

Task: Timed placing of shaped blocks In corresponding recesses 

on board 



Age range: 



Administration: Simple; individual; requires tester practice 



Costs: 



Middle and lover SES 



Test-retest ' ^.60^.7^ 



Unclear from vide range of correlations with other timed 
or matching tasks 

o Significant age» sex, SES (although small) differences 
o Loading on "g" 

o Questionable Whether measure of visual*-ootor integration 
and motor speed rather than visual discrimination 

o Taps different outcomes at different ages: ability to 
comprehend instructions In younger, and abilities of 
spatial Judgments and relations in older child 



(DISCARDED) 



Norms: 

Reliability: 
Validity: 

Comments: 



0 0115 
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Test: SIGEL OBJECT qATBCORT7.4TI0M TEST 



Outcomes: 

Purpose: 

Task: 

Age range: 



Perceptual processes, recognition, classification 



To measure classification abilities of young children 
Active and passive sorting of 12 objects/pictures 



Administratis: Requires extensive training; scoring difficult 



Costs: 
Norms: 

Reliability: 

Validity: 

Comments: 



Alpha >.44-.91; test-retest r«.06-.26 



Predictive, concurrent 



o Fairly difficult task , 

o Significant SES differences 

o Difficult to use In Imrge-scale evaluations 

o ''Provides a wealth of data" (ETS) but nature 

of data unspsuclfled - 
o Allows child to mulpulate objects rather than 

paper ud pencil task 



(MIGHT BE CONSIDERED R)R SPECIAL STUDY) 



0 
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Test: STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE (L-M form) 



Outcome: 



General intelligence; mental adaptability 



Purpose: 



To assess general intelligence 



Task: Age scale 

Age range: 2 years and older 

Administration: Individual; 30-90 minutes 



Costs: 



$45/set of test materials; $4.65/35 booklets 



Norms ; 



Standardized on white sample 



Reliability: Correlation coefficients: .83-. 98 



Validity: 



High predictive validity 



Connents: 



o Attempts to measure underlying unitary concept of 

intelligence - singular index 
o Serious question of cultural and socio-*econoinlc bias: 
o Heavy verbal loading 



(DISCARDED) 
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Test: WECHSLER PRESCHOOL AND PRIMARY SCALE OF INTELLIGENCE 



Outcome : 



Perceptual/motor processes 



Purpose : 
Tasks: 
Age range: 



To assess general Intelligence 



11 veral and performance subtests 



4 to 6 1/2 years 



Administration: Individual; 50-75 minutes 



Costs: 



$26/set of testing materials 



Norms : 



Standardized on 100 boys and 100 girls in each of six 
half-year age groups; stratified by gec^raphlc region, 
urban-rural, father *8 occupation, color 



Reliability : Test-retest r « • 86 - . 92; •pllt-half r » • 93 - • 96 



Validity: Concurrent: .58 (PPVT) - .75 (Stanford-Blnet); good 

predictive validity 



Comments: 



6 Comparison with age peers only 

o Compact and attractive test materials 

o Subjectivity in scoring of some subtests 

o Unduly long for preschool children 



(DISCARD^)) 
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Appendix F 

SOCIAL AND PERSOMAL DEVELOPMENT: INSTRUMENTATION 



The discussion of social competence in Chapter 5 is conceptually. 
organized» outcomes being derived from a set of theoretic notions 
about appropriatie socioemotional influences of Head Start on children 
entering the public school system. Measures were treated in relation 
to outcome variables. This appendix is intraded to supplement that 
discussion in two ways. Firsts It stunarizes instrument recommenda- 
tions » reorgmtizlng them so tliat similar classes of instruments are 
discussed together. Second » It provides more detailed Information 
about some of the recommendations. The appendix » then» cp^rfses four : 
subsections dealing with direct observation^ evaluative responses from 
others* measures collected from subjects themselves* and measures re- 
stricted to subsample studies. / 

OBSERVATIONAL MEASURES 

On the basis of a broad review of bbservationai studies of child- 
ren's social behavior* four stages in the process of instrunient develop- 
ment have been singled out and summarized below. After general recom- 
mendations are draim for the present study from these sources* more 
detailed procedural applications are suggested: t : 

Steps in the Development of Observation Instruments ; 
1. The "target" behaviors* all and only those of interest to the 
study* need to be enumerated. 

a. Exclusivity: some observation studies try to avoid multi- 
ple scoring of events (Ogilvie and Shapiro* 1969; Kimbrou^h* 
Barge* Bikson* and Smith; 1974) * both for ease of scoring - 
and determination of composite frequencies of event classes. 
Others (Bronson* 1973) multlply-code some events* allowing 
for the recording of dual-purpose interactions under each 
purpose category* and the like. ^ 

b. Exhaust Ivlty: most studies dp not require that all be- 
haviors be scorable* social competence studies tending to 
focus only on interactive behavior • The Head Start Planned 
Variation report (Walker* 1973b) employs an observation 



system scoring all child Interactions, while Ogilvle and 
Shapiro (1969) have taken care to enumerate in their cod* 
ing systems only those social behaviors "known to differ- 
enitiate well-developed children trm poorly*developed 
children." There is clearly some trade**off between pre- 
cision and inclusiveness. 

c. For the present study, exclusive categories are retommended 
so that frequencies can be sumned to create derived vari- 
ables without devising coaq[>licated techniques to avoid 
counting the same event twice. Some arbitrariness neces- 
sarily results, since an event may occasionally exhibit 
properties relevant to two code categories; to avoid un- 
reliabilities stemTiing from this source, priority rules 
should be built into the coding system (e.g., "if an event 
can be regarded aa ohildHniUated peer aontaat and child 
aggression^ it must be coded only as aggression*^) . Ex- 
haustive categories, however, are not recommended, the 
present research is not Interested in all child behavior 
styles but only those that bear iaiportantly in a positive 
or negative way on social competehce. : : 

Operaifional definitions for target beWiors must be prWlde^^^^^^ 

so that scoring can be done without toferring attitudes, motives, 

traits, or dispositions, mat is, characterizations of behavior 

must be as concretely descript lye and non-inferential as posrlbU 

so that persons familiar idth the defiiiltions could agreed on 

the basis of observation alone, how the behavior should be scored. 

(This requirement dlstinguishesrobservation techniques from be- 

haviotat Judgments made after pbseru^a^^fon periods in which the 

observer judges lAether, given what he has observed, a child 

should be called "active," "lassert lye," "cooperative," and so on.) 

Because establlstunent of good operational definitions Is 

difficult, atul because instrument reliability hinges on ^t^^^^ 

point, it is recommended that pilot work only select ahd adapt 

elements from existing behavior-coding systems rather than attempt 

to generate any novel systems for the evaiuatlon study. It must 

be en^h^slzed that new code categories cannot simply be added 

without ascertaining their reliability and their Importance for 

inferring social competence. 

A scoring procedure must be devised, an area in which many tech- 
nical decisions must be made. 
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a. Choice o£ sampling unit: typically either time-sampling 
or event-sampling is attempted. In the tradition of 
behavior modification studies cited above, cime-sampllng . 
is preferred. With a time-sampling procedure, score . 
sheets are divided into time intervals of 10 to 20 seconds V 
length and each such interval receives a behavior score. 
This procedure was employed in the SDC Head Start data 
analysis (1972), v^ere each child was observed for a total 
of 270 ten-second Intervals; it is also recoiranended.by 
Bronson (1973), who uses fifteen-second intervals. Other 
studies, such as the Head^ Start Planned Variation study 
(Walker, 1973b), the Aucona study (Jensen and Kohlberg, 
1966), and other preschool assessmenti5 (0glivie and " 
Shapiro, 1969; 6rotberg, 1969; Kirib rough. Barge, Bikson, 
and Smith, 1974) employ event-sampling. Here a target 
behavior is recorded v^enever It is performed by a child, 

so that frequency of scores repre^tents frequency of discrete 
behaviors rather than time Intervals. : 

Events-sampling, rather than time-sampling is recommended 
because time-sampling procedures segment behavior into 
more refined units than seems necessary for the derivation 
of social competence Indices. 

b. Spacing of sami^llng: where more than a single subject is 
Involved In the, obiservatlon study, it is necessary to decide 
the total time each subject should be observed *and the 

way that time should be distributed. For example, the 
Jensen and Kdhlberg study (1966) allocates otie day of 
observation to every six children; with this procedure, 

. the observer attends to three of the: designated 
six children for five minutes and then the other three for 
the succeeding five-minute interval, alternating in this 
manner throughout the class day. In the study conducted 
by Kimbrough, Barge, Bikson, and Smith (1974) , each of 
six subjects is observed singly by one observer in 
consecutive two-minute periods, the observer proceeding 
through the list three times in each observation session. 
A variety of other sampling systems are described in the 

^observation studies reviewed by Walker (1973a).. A sampling 
approach combining features of several such systems is , 
suggested below. 

After definitions and scoring procedures are established, inter- 
observer^eliabilities must be ascertained. Typically such 
reliabilities are computed as the percentage of agreements to 
total agreements and disagreements in relation to the obser- 
vation period as a whole and in relation to each category of 
behavior (the latter sort of calculation is useful for eliminating 
unreliable behavior categories or detecting category definitions 
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that need sharpening) • . Ordinarily* a sufficiently high rel- 
llablllty coefficient (O.SO^s) Is sought before data collec- 
tion Is undertaken. If data collection points are distributed 
over a period of several weeks » it is desirable to repeat 
reliability checks at regular intervals. 

a* The research reviewed makes it clear that highly reliable 
observations can be made by nonprofessional observers 
after fairly short training periods (e.g.» after less 
than a week of training with Bronson^s quite coiq>lex time*- 
sampling system, adequate reliabilities Were obtained). 
The only exception to this general concltusion is found In 
Jensen and Kohlberg (1966) » where observers attempted to 
score the free play behaviors of three children simul- 
taneously. Overall reliability averaged only A7.8; but 
examination of the score sheets made it clear that the 
disagreement rate was boosted by one observer's missing an 
event that was seen by the other-^Ha reflection of the fact 
that one observer cannot accurately track three preschoolers 
at once • When disagreements of that sort were eliminated » 
Interobserver reliability reached 68.8 percent. Because 
such a rate war obtained when observers scored behavio 
of three subjects at bncet it is clear that obseryations 
on a single subject will pose hp problem. Further, it is 
recommended that for ind6or act ivl t'y periods other than 
free play periods »: observers should score behaviors of two 
siibjedts it a time. " ^ 

b. A second qiiestion turns on the a^ time 
required to obtain a reliable estimate of subjects* peer » 
teacher » and task Interaction styles. On the basis of . 
pjseschool studies reviewed (e.g. » SDC analysis of Head 
Start data » 1972 » and the Jensen and Kohlberg analysis of 
Mcona data » 1966) it is concluded that 30 to 45 minutes 
of data per subject should be sufficient. It is further 
desirable that total observation time be organized to ' 
insure that adequate opportunities exist for observing a 
variety of subject behaviors in several contexts. This 
condition is Implemented ih^t he procedural suggestions 
below. - . 



PROCEDURAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Three kinds of behavioral outcomes were suggested for measurement 
by means of observation Instruments: child«<*chlld interactions and 
child-teacher Interactions (both seen as subsets of behavior toward 
significant others in the public school) » and child-^task Interactions 
(seen as an Important though not primarily Interpersonal academic role 
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behavior style). Although these outcomes are conceptually distinct, 
they should be assessed by the same observers during the same time in 
, the public school year. Specifically, observations must be taken at 
a time reasonably coincident with the collection of peer and teacher 
evaluations (i.e., sociometric nominations and behavior ratings, re* 
spectively), in order that interaction data may be interpreted as 
supplementing these evaluations without history-maturation confounds. 
Within the basic observation period, howeve^, data collection must be 
spaced to provide information about subjects* activities in different 
school settings. Peer interactions, for example, must be observed 
during free play periods, since other peer interactions during the 
school day tend to be directed by the teacher (Kimbrough, Barge, Bikson, 
and Smith, 1974). To observe a variety of teacher-ichild interactions, 
however, it is necessary that the teacher be relevantly involved in 
the ongoing activity (not Just as a monitor, as during recess when the 
disciplinarian role is mainly involved) but that the activity not be 
overstructured (as during a test or flash-card answering period when 
all participation is highly controlled by the teacher). Finally, to 
observe child-task interactions, individual learning projects should 
be observed. For this purpose. It seems advisable either to -devise 
a semi-standardized mastery task or to instruct the teacher in advance 
about the nature of the data sought; the latter course would at least 
insure a task focus, with the teacher not initiating any peer activities 
during that period. 

It is recommended that pilot work on observing these three outcome 
classes be done by the same research team, whose aim would be to produce 
a single observation instrument with the three foci described above. 
A suggested organization of observation procedures follows. 

1. There are three kinds of activities to be observed: individual 
learning projects (I); less formal semi-structured tasks such 
as arts or crafts (II); and free play (III). On the basis of 
literature reviewed, it is suggested that a total of 45 minutes 
of data be collected per subject, 15 minutes focused at each 
type of activity. 
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a. Assume that all continuous observation periods are 20 
mlputes In length. (Longer continuous periods cannot 
safely be assumed, since in kindergarten and first grade 
classes attention to a single activity rarely lasts longer 
than 20 to 30 minutes.) Assume further that a single ob- 
server can simultaneously score tDp subjects during 
activities I and II, but can observe only one subject at 

a time during III. 

b. Given that a typical class size for the present age group 
Is 24, such a class In a sampled catchment area might be 
composed of one->thlrd treatment subjects (T), one-third 
control subjects (C), and one-third who were not Head Start 
eligible or were not drawn for the study sample. Such a 
class would provide 16 sample subjects, eight In each 
condition. / 

2. For a class characterized as above, with 20-minute continuous 

observation periods, the observations should be segmented as 

follows; here A, B, C, D represent either pairs or individual 

subjects (depending on whether activity types I and II, or 

III, are Intended) and numerals In parentheses repres^t fime 

sequence: 



20 CONTINUOUS MINUTES OF OBSERVED ACTIVITY 



5 mln: A 


5 nln: B 


5 mln: C 


5 nin: D 


2 1/2 
(1) 


2 1/2 
(5) 


2 1/2 
(2) 


2 1/2 
(6) 


2 1/2 
(3) 


2 1/2 
(7) 


2 1/2 
(4) 


2 1/2 
(8) 



Here pair (or Individual) A Is observed for the first and 
fifth 2^1/2-mlnute segment of the 20-mlnute periods; pair (or 
Individual) B Is observed for the second and sixth 2-1/2- 
minute segment; and so on. 
3. On this system, three 20-mlnute periods will provide enough 
sampling time for activity I for the class, and an additional 
three 20-mlnute periods will provide enough sampling time for 
activity II for the class: 
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a. T subjects : 4 pairs > observed in three 20-mlnute periods » 
60 minutes @ two activity types (I and II) » 120 minutes* 

C subjects : 4 pairs, observed in three 20*-mlnute periods « 
60 minutes @ two activity types (I and 11) * 120 minutes* 

b. T + C subjects, for activities I +11 » 240 minutes. 
Because only one subject at a time can be observed £or activity 
III, more total time must be focused here than on either of 
the other types; however, it is free play, an activity that 

is scheduled at least once and usually twice a day,' so access 
to sufficient type III activity periods in a short span of 
time should not pose problems. On the system proposed here, 
six 20*mlnute periods will provide enough sas^ilng time for 
activity: III for the class. 

a. T subjects: 8 individuals, observed in six 20-mlnutc 
periods 0 type ill activity «« 120 minutes. 

. C siibjects : 8 individuals, observed in six 20-minute 
periods @ type III activity * 120 minutes *- 

b. T + C subjects, for activity III « 240 minutes. 

The total of all observation time for a class of 24 children, 
16 of whom are sample children, is 480 minutes, or 8 Hours 
(4 hours during directed activity of some sort^ and 4 hours 
of free play). The actual time Involved will vary depending 
on the number of sample children per class ; as will the time 
structuring. For example, if there are 16 sample children in a 
school number 16 divided between two kindergarten classes, ob- 
servations may be structured into 10-minute jperiods per class 
(the observer moving between classes during task times but per- 
haps having access to all of them at recesses) . Final scheduling 
will have to be done after the sample has been drawn. But given 
the basic condition that for part of the total observation time 
a subject is observed alone and for part of the time is observed 
along with another subject, the amount of time uniquely accounted 
for per subject is 30 minutes. 

a* While T and C children^ were treated separately for ease of 
presentation above, i^t is in fact suggested that in any 
observation period both T and C children be included, mixing 
them as equally as possible. 
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b« More than one 20-ininute observation period may be obtained 
during a given day. While the same class probably will 
not repeat either a type I or type II activity, one of 
each might well be sampled on the same day along with a 
free play period. Order In which types of activities 
are observed Is Irrelevant. 

6. Repeated observations are recommended for a subsample, after 

the entire sample has been observed in the early fall* Procedures 

would be the same as those established above, and time of 

data collection should coincide with the time at which other 

repeated measures are administered. 

EVALUATIVE RESPONSE MEASURES 

Many aspects of subjects* social competence were assessed by 
means of evaluative responses of other role Incumbents. Because social 
competence turns In large part on being able to perceive role expectations^ 
and perform In ways that satisfy (or at least in vay^ that do not violate) 
them, responses from others are regarded as appropriate measures o^ 
subjects* social development. Such measures make use of existing 
instrumentation and are fairly easy and inexpensive to administer. 
What follows is an outline of all the eyaluative response assessinonts 
recommended, and then- a description of the Kelly roie. construct 
repertory test as modified for the present purposes;' finally, archival 
information is presented in some detail. 

Recommended Assessments : 

1. Peers are the source of evaluative responses to subjects* inter-* 
action styles. Responses are to be collected early in the 
fall, at about the same time as process data are obtained through 
structured observations. It is suggested that observers be 
enlisted to collect this sociometric data just before beginning 
their observations, as a way of familiarizing themselves with 
the target population. Required for this data collection is a 
composite of photographs that includes everyone in the class; 
while recording of answers is very simple, some coding system 
should be worked out in advance so that answers would be ready*- 
coded at the time of administration for keypunching directly 
from the response sheet. 
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a. Three positive and three negative sociometric nominations 
are ta be collected from every child in the class. 

b« Xu addition^ with sample children only» the picture- 
naming task should be administered. 

c. It is recommended that the sociometric nominations be 
repeated at least once^ In the second half of the school 
year 9 oh a subsaople basis. 

Teachers are the source of five kinds of evaluative responses, 

listed below in order of time of administration. 

a. The earliest measures, to be taken within the first month 
of school, could be distributed through the. school office 
in iidjMiqgraphed form along with Instructions and a self- 
coding response sheet. Teachers would be expected to com- 
plete andjreturn such forms within the same day. ^ 

1. Scales of early adjustment are most suitably used 
during the second ;week of class. - 

ii. Summary estimates should be collected beb^een the 

second week of class and the completion of classroom 
observations. : 

b. More extensive teacher ratings require soineone (it need, 
not be a professional) familiar with the rating techniques 
employed to administer the task. The task can be performed * 
in a group , with as many teachers as can comfortably be 
seated at tables; a school cafeteria is recotnmended for 

this purpose. Both of the evaluation instruments listed 
here can be adninistered in the same session, with a brief 
break between then. 

1. Tlic Kelly role construct repertory test requires a 

Q-sortlnp tray, for sorting rhildrun in the class along 
teacher-generated evaluative dimensions. Here a lioavy 
paper or cardboard fold out is suggested, with envelope- 
like pockets bearing scale values (cf. the Blocks* 
mailable Q-sort instrument) . Index cards are needed 
on which to record names of constructs, along with 
sortable pieces^ of paper bearing children's names and 
subject identification numbers for ease of scoring. 

ii. The Classroom Behavior Ihventory will make use of the 
same Q-sort ing tray. For this rating task, because the 
same standardized evaluative dimensions are used by 
all teachers, a duplicated set of scales can be 
administered. As in the previous task, however, sortable 
pieces of paper bearing children's names and subject 
identification numbers are needed. 

ill. It is recommended that, for a subsample of subjects, 
these two ratings be collected again at least once 
during the school year. 
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c. Social effect is assessed the year after the first public 
year, using the photograph composite originally devised 
for the soclometrlc task. Teachers are simply asked to 
name the children pictured » and indicate which were the 
best and worst students. If the schools are to be re- 
visited for any other purpose during the year after the 
major evaluation, the social effect measure could be 
collected at that time; if not » the assessment could be 
collected by mall (providing teachers with a self-addressed 
envelope, instructions » and response sheet). 

3. Parents are the source of two sorts of evaluative responses. 
It is suggested that both be obtained during a single inter- 
view session at the home, perhaps at the same time as other 
family background information Is being collected. These rat- 
ing tasks should take little time since only one subject is 
being evaluated. It seems best that the interviewer read 
the items to the parent and record the response on a ready- 
coded answer sheet. 

a. The Kelly role-construct repertory test will be adminis- 
tered first. No Q^aort materials are required for parents* 
use of this instrument. Some standardized probes should 
be devised in the event that the parents have difficulty 
thinking of constructs « The interviewer should be equipped 
with a set of rating scales whose anchor-points have been 
left blank, so that bipolar adjectives can be filled in 

as the parent generates them. ' 

b. SuDomary estimates take less time, involving fewer items 
and relying on the sorts of jud^nents the parent is more 
accustomed to making. 

c. The Kelly role-construct test is recommended for repeated 
measurement at least once during the school year with a 
subsampie. Summary estimates are taken only once. 

4. Observers are the final source of behavior ratings. These 
evaluative responses are to be collected in conjunction with 
the observer's regular behavior scoring duties; thus they 
Involve very little additional expense while providing an 
extra insight into the subjects* performance relative to other 
institutional role Incumbents. 

a. The Classroom Behavior Inventory will be completed for 
each subject by the observer who scores his classroom 
behavior, immediately after the relevarit observation 
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ptrlod* Ihi font of thm rmtlng Inttruamt should be the 
seae as that ueed irlth parents » since observers will not 
have seen Mough eubjects Individually to evaluate then 
by neans of Q-aorting. 

i. Presumably observers can coaplate the rating task on 
their om if given an inatruct ion sheet and if pre- 
pared f or thie taak during their training sessions. 
The reapoaae sheet voilld then be returned to the 
research staff along with the observer's behavioral 
record for each subject assigned to him. 

ii. If observations are collected on a reputed aeasures 
baais for a subsMpley the saae procedure should be 
followed with tte ClaasfooM Behavior Inventory* 

b. The CIRCUS teat number 16 focused at evaluating test- 
taking behavior will be cMipleted by the person who ad- 
ainisters the firat cognitive test in the aajor battery* 
Xbm rating napenae shM to the research 

staff along with the teat anawer sheet. : 

5. fl]Mlly» archival InfornaticNti alKmt the aubject and 

school involvement should be collected frbi school records at 
the end of the first public school year* Although the data are 
obtained in a alagle visit* it should be orgi^sed tesqiorally 
in the report f oma so that perfomaace during the first quarter 
of the school year can be coi^iared with that during rthe second 
and third quarters. The main concern in preparing for the col- 
lection of archival inf onation is deciding how to organise 
and record the data ao they can be keypunched directly fron the 
report fona and coapared across school districts. jAddltidnal 
diaeuasion of archival inf pnution follows.) 

DITAILID TREATMniT Of RKStOWl IMSTRCMBMTS 

Besides the general inatruMiitation discussion above* three seta of 
reaponae neasuras need further elaboration— namely the Kelly role con- 
struct repertory test for teaehera and parente* and the claases of 
archival data just mentioned. 



Kelly Role Conatruct Test as Modified for Teachers : 
1. The teacher is asked to think of students whom she has taught 
and is now teaching* and then make notes of: (a) the best 
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student she ever had; (b) the best student she had last 
year; (c) the next best student she had last year; (d) the 
worst student she ever had; (e) the worst student she had 
last year; (f) the next worst J 

a. If any of these overlap—e.g* ^ (a) and (b), or (d) and 
(e) might — the teacher Is asked to substitute another 
relevant name* 

b. The teacher is told she will not be asked to tell 'the 
interviewer who khese children are; they will just serve 
as reference points in answering the remaining questions. 

The teacher will then be asked to make a series of comparisons 

of the following sort: "Look at the first two names you have o 

your list, (a) and (b). Think of one characteristic they have 

In common that (d) does not have, [pause] On the first 

Index card in your deck, please write down that characteristic 

and its opposite." " 

a. Comparisons and contrasts proceed in this fashion until 
the desired number of bipolar dimensions have been elicited 
typically between in and 20. Piloting would be useful to 
determine the best way 'to modify Kelley's instructions for 
the present project. (On the basis of experience with this 
test we think that 10 characteristics should be sufficient, 
and that asking for more than 15 would produce fairly 
redundant constructs toward the end.) 

b. What results from this part of the test is a deck of index 
cards for each teacher, each card representing an evaluative 
dimension, ^foreover, these evaluative dimensions define - 
for that teacher, on the basis of her own experience, the 
sal^ent role-qualities of students. At this point, the list 
of names used to generate the constructs may be discarded. 

The second part of the test is a simple scaling task, where 
the index cards form the scales and the students in the class 
are the subjects to be rated by means of the scales. (At this 
point, each teacher is using the same number of scales, although 
the content of scales will differ somewhat from teacher to 
teacher.) A seven-point scale is recommended so that scale- 
values will be comparable to those elicited using other 
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standardized rating scales. Further ^ It Is recqrunended that 
rating be performed by tneans of a constrained O-sortt to 
overcome the distribution differences. that otherwise might 
arise (creating problems in between-rater comparisons). 
To perform the rating task^ each teacher must be supplied 
with a deck of cards bearing the names of students in her 
classt along with a sorting tray whose compartments bear 
the scale designations^ (extremely^ moderately^ slightly, 
neutral » and so on)/ltt the proper order (Block and Block, . 
1972, Q-sprt materials). 

a. The teacher is asked to turn over the first index ^card, 
which bears the first bipolar scale. The children 
currently in- the class are sorted, in a flattened-^ 
normal distribution, into rating categories. . t 

b. The same procedure is then followed for each of the 
remaining construct diihenslons. At the end of the rating 
task, each child has the equivalent of a score (range 1 

to 7) on each of the rating dimensions. It is recpmended 
that the positively keyed end of the scale be consistently 
refpresented by the higher r riiimerical values so that raw 
scores will simply represent degree of favorableniess of * 
evaluation. - ^ 

4. The roost important infornation provided by this evaluation is 

the extent to which children satisfactorily enact teachers' 

role expectations, and the degree to which (if at all) 

Head Start children differ from control children in this very 

important respect. 

a. While it is e3q>ected (given task instructions to teachers) 
that the constructs all represent a general evaluative 
Judgment, it is worth determining by factor analysis 
whether tills judgment is tmi- or multi-dimensional. That 
is, some constructs generated by teachers may be social 
in nature and orthogonal to task-related constructs (as 
has been found when scales are supplied to teachers rather 
than generated by the teachers); however, ir could be that 
teachers* own evaluative judgment domains are undifferenti- 
ated and one-dimensional j In a^y case, it is important to 
know the extent to which standardized rating scales repre- 
sent the teachers* ongoing evaluative responses with respect 
to item content and response structure. 
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b. It should also be interesting to examine degriee of overlap 
in terms defining student role qualities for teachers of 
the same school system* the same national region » the same 
race or status background » and so on. 

• Administering this sort of teacher evaluation dur- 
ing the Head Start year to a subsample would further 
allow determination of the extent of overlap between ' 
Head Start teachers* expectations for their students 
and those of public school teachers • 

• Similarly^ use of the role construct test will permit 
co9q>arlng teachers* expectations with those of parents; 



Kelly Role Construct Test as Modified for Parents : 

1. The parent is asked to think of examples of children who are 
or were very good or very bad in school. The purpose of these 
examples is to help the respondent generate concrete » behaviors- 
ally meaningful characteristics. Ho given nuiid)er of examples 
is required » although it is important to have both positive 
and negative role models. The following probes might be use* 
ful for pinpointing such Instances: (a) a sibling who is or 
was very good in school; (b) a neighbor *s or relative *s child 
who is or was very good in school; (c) the ideal school child » 
as the respondent Imagines him or her; (d) a sibling who is or 
was very bad in school; and so on. It is Important to remind 
the respondent that these names need not be revealed. 

2. The parent will be asked to make a series of comparisons and 

contrasts » in order to analyze salient role qualities of 

school children from the respondent *s viewpoint. 

a. It is Important to obtain not just one adjective but also 
its polar opposite In order to form a rating dimension. 

)}• In the one-to-one parent situation^ the interviewer should 
write the constructs down as the respondent decides on them. 
Because the parent will be rating one child rather than 
sorting a group of children » regular seven-point scales can 
be prepared in advance for the desired number of construct 
dimensions. The interviewer can then enter each set of 
contrary characterizations over a rating scale. 

3. The second part of the task involves asking the parent to rate 
his own child on each of the construct dimensions Just gener- 
ated> using a typical seven-point scale where higher scale 
values are given to positively keyed items. 
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4« The most important information provided by this evaluation is 
the extent to which children satisfactorily enact parcntn' role 
expectations^ and the degree to which (if at all) Head Start 
' children differ from control children in this- respect. However^ 
response-biasing can be expected » parents being reluctant to 
give bad evaluations of their children to an unfamiliar inter- 
viewer. To the extent that response-biasing occurs » it will 
minimize differences between Head Start and control subjects. 

a. A second important sort of information to be gathered from 
the parent role construct test is t:he degree of overlap 
between the parent and the teacher views^of salient role 
qualities of school children. Such information would Indi- 
cate whether "social competence** means similar things to 
parents and teachers. 

b. Degree of congruence among parents* expectations for parents 
of children in one schoal/system should be establishedv in 
order to determine whether a common set of role expectations 
exists and whether expectations differentiate parents of 
Head Start children fr<Mn parents of control children. I " 
Should such differences exist t it would be additionally 
interesting to see whether either set of expectations was 
significantly more similar to teacher expectations* 

c. The siet of parent'^generated constructs is to form the basis 
for judgments concerning size of value-discrepancies between 
the child's family ^or ethnic group and the school as a 
representative majority culture institution. It will thus 
aid in the interpretation of measures of attitudes and be- 
havioral styles (Chapter 5 t parts 3 and 4). 



Archival Information on Students* Performance : 

1. Placement^ trackings or "special class" information should be 
obtained from all school systems where Incoming children are 
assigned to. classes based on some sort of performance criterion. 
Walker (1973b) points out that being assigned to a "slow" or 
"normal" or "bright" class has long term implications because 
of its joint effect on teacher expectations and children's 
academic self-images (and their interaction). It is well known 
(Gerard and Miller/ 1971; Coleman^ 1966) that lower-status and 
minority children are placed with disproportionate frequency in 
retarded classes. To the extent that Head Start makes a dif- 
ference in school-task and school-test performance (as well as 
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in general ability to comply with student role expectations) » 
it may affect placeaient; wd the long term importance of 
initial placement—given the self -perpetuating nature of such 
diagnpses-^is inestimable. 

2. School attendance and tardiness records should be available 
from all schools participating in the study. These measures 
are recommended by Cowen et al. (1965) and Kohlberg, LaCrosse, 
and Ricks (1972) as symptomatic of school adjustment. In 
particular 9 truancy (or unexcused absence) is regarded as an 
important index by Kohlberg^ LaCrosset and Ricks. 

3. Records of referrals to the school nurse's office ou^t to be 
obtainable from all participating schools and are suggested 
for collection by Cowen et ale (1965) t who found visits to the 
school nurse. i>ne of the most sensitive behavioral records in 
their study of third-graders. They fotmd it ex^^ 

nif leant relationship to Oiildren's Manifest Anxiety Scale 
scores and was assoclate^d^th teacher ratings of maladjustment 
as well as self-ideal discrepancy scores. 

4. School success or failure: indicators: 

a. School success indices may Include the following items. 

• Nonacademic grade reports (e.g., "courtesy "good 
citizenship'*)> as well as teacher comments on the 
report or In the child's schchol r^^^ 

• Of ficialf "goodness" recognition practicesv which 
vary from school to school and include such things 
as being a "class monitor receiving "good citizen" 
awards 9 being elected to a class office, ahd tEhe like 

:(recogniti<m practices would have to be ascertained 
from each school); : - 

• Positive integration of the school into the child^s 
life, as indicated by use made of the library, check- 
ing out school play equipment after hours, and other 
extracurricular opportunities used; such "extra- 
curricular" or voluntary occasions for use of school 
facilities will have to be determined fcr each school. 

b. School failure indices may include the following items: 

• Nonacademic grade reports (e.g., "talks out of turn," 
"Interrupts classroom activities," etc.) as well as 
teacher comments on the report or in the school 
record on the child; 
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• Official "trouble" Indicators, which may vary from 
school to school but typically include visits to the 
principalis office, be:lr4g sent home, or less severe 
punishments such as suspension of recess or isolation 
during a group activity; 

• Strongly antisocial behavior indicating inability to 
accept the school situation, iucludlng official con** — 
strAints placed on the child by the school, recorded 
incidences of vandalism, ai;d violent or aggressive 
behavior infringing on peraonal rights or property of 
others (Kohlberg, Lacrosse, and Ricks, 1972); accord- 
ing to Kohlberg, Lacrosse, and Ricks, the single ^jest 
long->term indicator of social adjustment is frequent 

or severe antisocial behavior (where antisocial be- 
havior primarily r;fer8 ,to violation of implicit or 
explicit rules about either personal Integrity or 
maintenance of group cohesion and Interpersonal trust). 

c. For purposes of aggregation of data» it ir. recommended that 
exploratory work be done aimed at devising a cougar ablei 
coding of all data bearing on school success and failure. 
TWo options are: available. Most simply , each child^could 
be assigned a single scale value based on a review of his 
records as outli'^ed in a. and b. above; Inter judge rellar 
bility could probably be obtained after soto criteria had ^ 
been established, so that scale values would: be global- ; 
indices of school role success. Alternatively, some way 
of classifying recorded items from iobportant to unimportant 
instances of success or failure could be. establ.'f shed; once 
inter judge reliability had been ascertained, items could 
simply be counted and each child given a frequency score 
per item class. 

5. Pilot investigation should determine the best indices of parent 
involvement and how to code them lor purposes of aggregation. 
Presumably these variables will be either the same as the cor- 
responding parent background variables derived for the Head 
Start year or else a subset of these (should some of the Head 
Start parent involvement categories be inapplicable in rela- 
tion to the public school setting). 



SUBJECT MEASURES 

Subject measures are those collected from subjects by an examiner 
or interviewer outside the classroom, either on a group or on an indi- 
vidual basis. While the administration of subject measures does not 
require a professional psychologist, some training would be required 
to famiiiariase the examiner with procedures. In many cases, pilot 
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renearch Is necessary before a final recommendation can be made con** 
cerning the manner in which an outcome should be assessed. Typically, 
problems focus on selecting among available stimulus materials or pro- 
cedures rather than on interpreting or scoring behavior of subjects. 
Similarly, most time and expense invested in subject measures is related 
to establishing a standardized situation in which behaviors may be 
elicited rather than to observing and coding those behaviors* For the 
measures presented below, time of administration is not particularly 
of concern although it would be preferable that they not be used during 
the first few mont of the school; it is assumed that these instruments 
could be coinbined with instruments from other evaluation areas and ad«- 
ministered at a time determined by convenience in relation to overall 
test scheduling* Noae of the assessments below are recommended for 
repetition withir. the first public school year, but a few of them are 
suggested for administration during the Head Start year on a subsample 
basis to provide developmental data. Primarily, however, the measures 
are to be administered once only, sometime after the Christmas vacation, 
during the first public school year. Three sorts of Information are 
provided in the outlines of subject measures below: First, a summary 
of recommended measures is given; next, two closely related measures 
requiring considerable pilot development are discussed; third, a set 
of individual performance measures of outcomes proposed for evaluation* 
not ultimately included among recommended subject measures is discussed, 
along with reasons why they were excluded from the noncognitive battery* 

Recommended Assessments : 

1. Self-^report or preference data are the target of the first 
major class of subject instruments* These instruments are ' 
typically easy to administer and should be inexpensive once 
selection of stimulus materials and piloting of procedures 
have been completed* It is assumed that some of them are to 
be individually administered, but pilot investigation should 
always include exploration of using them on a small group 
basis instead* In every case, preliminary work should in- 
elude the devising of a self-coding response form to be com- 
pleted by the examiner (so that data can be transferred 
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directly Into a computer). Instruments of the self-report or 
preference type are listed below. In order of presentation in 
the text of Chapter 5; they are Intended for administration 
to the entire subject sample » unless conclusions drawn on the 
basis of pilot effort render such administration infeasible. 

a. All three role-taking Instruments are of the same sort^ 
involving responses of subjects to questions about picture 
stimuli. It is envisioned that the three Instruments will 
be subparts of the same examination booklet* Aspects of 
role-taking are ordered in ^erms of the complexity of 
social comprehension they involve. Although it seems that 
the role-taking assessment would have to be conducted in- 
dlvidually^ pilot research might consider ways of opera- 
tionallzlng it for a group. 

Spatial perception is a Plagetlan task focused at 
egocentrlsm-soclocentrlsm. Pilot work should select 
an existing 9 brief measure. ^ 

Situational perspective involves the discrimination 
of roles within the family and school role system, 
based on Emmerich's research (1959). Pilot research 
is required to develop stimulus materials in addition . 
to the family-related stimuli used by Emmerich. : 

Cultural perspective requires the discrimination of 
proprietary norms or majority culture values based on 
Scott* 8 work In Australia (1969)* Preliminary work 
must develop all stimulus materials » based on Scott's 
examples but with content relevant to this culture's 
socialization emphases. 

All these role-taking measures except the school- 
related stimuli in situation perception are recom- 
mended for subsample measurement during the Head Start 
year with treatment and control subjects. 

b. Response range» an outcome area related .to alternative role 
enactments in response to Interpersonal stimuli » is to be 
assessed in two ways (individually). 

1. As-lf or consequential reasoning has been suggested 
for assessment using photographs of teacher-like faces 
in varied affective states; after context descrlptloney 
children would be asked what their teachers would 
probably do in response to given child behaviors. Such 
a measure would have to be developed completely in pilot 
research. Should such task prove unfeasible » the 
Spivak and Shure "What Happens Next?" game is recom- 
mended (1974). 

11. Responses to^ interpersonal conflict situations are 
measured by the Spivak and Shure PIPS test. This 
measure needs no pilot work except for the following 
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declslons: Which half of the test should be used; in 
the event that a task of consequential reasoning about 
teacher-behavior cannot be developed, is the "What 
Happens Next?" game sufficiently independent of the 
PIPS test that administering both measures would be 
worthwhile? If the latter question is answered nega- 
tively, only the PIPS should be used; if affirma- 
tively, no more than half the "What Happens Next?" 
game should be used. 

c. School attitudes are *to be evaluated by means of a verbal 
self-report based on PASS and the Mlnuchin et al. (1969) 
sentence completion test, including only those items that 
pilot exploration decides are important indices of subjects 
feelings about their role in the academic setting. It is 
suggested that the alligator gama (McNeill, 1970) be used 
as the question-answer medium, probably with the sentence- 
con^letion format. The measure will presumably be indi- 
vidually administered. 

d. Attitude toward intellectual challenges and accomplishments 
is^ measured by a picture selection task^ the Children's 
Achievement Wishes Test (Crandall et al., 1962, 1965). 
Pilot investigation should be undertaken to decide whether 
to use all or some of the stimulus pictures, and whether 

it can be group administered. . 

e. Self-attitudes are measured using the Ziller Self-Social 
Constructs Test (described in Walker, 1973a) . IWo items 
are definitely intended to be included, the self-esteem 
measure and the distance-from-the-teacher measure. Pilot 
researchers might wish to consider the inclusion of other 
items as well; if other items are included, a decision 
needs to be made whether it is worthwhile to order the 
response forms or produce them. The measure is adminis- 
tered individually. 

The second set of subject measures involves the elicitation 
and scoring of subjects* behaviors in a variety of standard- 
ized situations. Such assessments are recommended because it 
is assumed unwise to rest the entire evaluation of social 
competence on verbal reports from subjects and others who 
react to their behavior, and because not all import^t aspects 
of behavior involved in social competence can easily be in*^ 
vestlgated during naturalistic observation sessions. The 
following instruments involve considerable preliminary work 
on procedures. Scoring is expected to pose no problem, and 
it should be easy to render responses in self-coding form. 
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a. Direction-following and task^completlon are grouped under 
learning styles and recomnended for assessment In two ways^ 
the simplest of which Is to be Included in the test bat- 
tery. It is suggested that pilot work first devise a 
structured mastery task (cf . Bronson^ 1973) to be performed 
by subjects during a regular class period; their work 
would be graded later. Otherwise » such a taisk could be 
group administered separately and graded after it was com- 
pleted. If neither of these alternatives is satisfactory^ 
the Blocks* dual focus task (1972)/ already fully developed » 
is recommended for individual administration. 

b. Goal-setting and self-evaluation need considerable pilot 
work but are nevertheless very important to include in the 
entire battery. Preliminary research should be based on 
the work by Crandall and others (1962 » 1965) and Ueiner 
(1972). It should aim at combining these resources to pro- 
duce a single coiq>lex task involving the following steps 
(individually administered): 

i. Selection of task difficulty level (here difficulty 
levels would be described only as "hard for children 
your age," "very easy...," or "about right/medium...." 
Although the subject's response is scored for level 
selected, in fact all subjects will be presented with 
exactly the same task). 

11. Designation of minimum achievement level (here the 

subject is asked to point to the task so easy he would 
be mad if he couldn't do it because "even a baby could 
do it"); a graded series of tasks ^ preferably mazes 
but perhaps puzzles, must be devised with pilot work 
determining how many should be in the series. 

ill. Designation of success expectancy range (here the sub- 
ject is asked to point out the other Items in the 
series he thinks he can successfully coiq>lete); pilot 
work must establish that some items are sufficiently 
hard and some sufficiently easy to make this indication 
interesting. 

iv. Actual performance of the series of tasks; here subjects 
are asked to do as mai^^ as they can. 

V. Self-rewarding behavior; subjects are told they may re- 
ward themselves as th^ see fit from a supply of prizes. 
Pilot work here must decide what to score (of course 
rewards will be scored in relation to difficulty level 
and success of outcome; the scorer should probably also 
note level of reward in relation to amount of effort 
vested in each task). 

vi, ' Attribution test; this is a verbal step probing the stib- 
Ject's self-reward style (does he think rewards should 
be dispensed on the basis, of effort or ability or out- 
come?). Questions are posed in rerms of an earlier 
(Imaginary) subject who could not decide how to reward 
himself. 
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c. Resiliency in response to a frustrating nonpersonal situa- 
tion will be measured unobtrusively using the Blocks* 
(1972) '*8tuck drawer" technique. Procedures and scoring 
are fully worked out« 

Role-Taking Measures to be Developed ; 

1. A discussion of Emmerich* s theoretical assuiq>tions involved 
in the development of his family role-discrimination test is 
presented in the text of Chapter 5. Emmerich*s (1959) initial 
assumptions should be retained and brought to bear on the 
school setting. Clearly the power dimension should be retained 
for the school social system, but this dimension can be further 
articulated by considering what aspects of power differentiate 
parents from teachers in relation to the child » and what sorts 
of expectation differences the child bears toward the use of 
such power in his role as student versus in his role as family 
member. The French and Ra:ven (1959) socl^sil power taxonomy 
might be a fruitful starting point for these distinctions. 
Further distinctions misfht turn on the context in which power 
is relcfvantly used (or kind of power) . Similar remarks bear 
on the function dimension, which should distinguish parent 
from teacher roles in relation to both kinds of expressive 
functions and kinds of instrumental functions. For teacher 
functions, the teacher-child Interaction categories in Bronsdn 
(1973) and Qgilvie and Shapiro (1969) might provide starting 
points. Additional dimensions may be incorporated in the con- 
ceptual minisystem. 
2. A set of stylised figures should be developed to represent role 
incumbents. It is recommended that stimulus figures include 
both fikLly and school roles, since it is important to determine 
whether the child is learning to distinguish role behaviors 
relevant to the two social contexts. Thus when the child figure 
was paired with the mother figure, family role behaviors would 
be Involved but when the child figure was paired with the 
teacher figure, school role behaviors would be involved. 
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a. Pilot work will need to determine how many figures are 
needed. It might be possible to eliminate the father 
figure » retaining only the mother and teacher as adult 
figures. Further » it might be desirable to eliminate one 
or both siblings in favor of school peers » or else to leave 
the child figures unidentified except as children. (Be- 
cause sex of child figure yields some role distinctions 
riot relevant here » perhaps the best course vould be to use 
only figures of the same sex as the subject.) 

b. Pilot work also must involve the development of test sent- 
ences that adequately convey role relationships without 
exceeding the comprehension of the subjects. 

i. The most popular role-taking tests avoid this diffi- 
culty by asking the child himself to generate descrip- 
tions of roles or to tell who says what to whom (the ^ 
Racial Attitude Sex-Role Picture Series » the Social 
Episodes Test» and the Social Perception Interview 
reviewed In Walker/ 1973a). 

ii. However » Mussen' a (1960) review of such tests indicates 
that responses often represent recent real events 
rather than role perceptioius^ and that scoring is ex- 
tremely tlne-consumli$. He cbncltvles that if one 
desires the child to attend and respond to a specific 
and well-defined topic » it is best to iiiie well- 
structured picturesjalong with interview techniques 
that limit the range of responses. 

c. Emmerich's (1959) general response elicitation procedures 
are therefore regarded as most satisfactory and should 
serve as models for generating additional school-situation 
test sentences. 

Scott's (1969) test of perception of proprietary norms or cul- 
tural expectations is » to our knowledge » unique in content. 
The method of test construction as well as the test procedures 
should follow Scott's as closely as possible. The basic re- 
search problem is very much like that represented by Emmerich's 
work and should be adapted for the present purposes in much 
the same way. That i8» the initial assumptions with which 
Scott begins should be retained and brought to bear on the 
present problem. Specif ically^ it is assumed that there is 
a strong set of cultural values implicit in the majority cul- 
ture and explicit » perhaps » in the CCD-Head Start Policy Manual 
(1973) concerning what characteristics are important to develop 
in children as a part of their socialization. A small set (two 
to four) of values should be identified as having priority. 
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After key values are identified » teachers and mothers must be 
questioned to determine irfiat cultural expectations exist about 
how children should behave in situations where these values 
are relevant. 

a. For this purpose » the researchers must devise a set of 
relevant situations representative of events that could 
naturally ^rise in the child's home^ neighborhood » or 
school environment about which to raise questions. 

b. The cultural expectation is equated with the modal response 
from each ethnic group. While perception of majority 
culture values (represented by teachers* modal response);^ 
will be of special Interest as the primary outcome measure » 
cultural expectations bearing on the same situation held 
by different demographic groups will help interpret sub- 
jects* responses. It is assumed that Head Start will 
produce most significant effects where the discrepancy 

in cultural expectations is greatest. 

4. After this conceptual part of the instrument .development is 
completed^ results must be translated into stimulus materials 
test questions for children* 

It is suggested that some imaginary role .incumbent be chosen 
(either from the stick-figure or animal world) as the iden- 
tification figure for the child. Pictures must be generated 
that involve this figure in the situations about ^idh per- 
ception of cultural expectations are to be tested. 

b. Test questions should be devised to go with the cards; 
Scott*s method of using only questions that can be given 
"yM" or **no" uiswers should be used. In any case^ guide- 
lines given above for response elicitatibn should be 
followed here* 



ELIMIHATED MEAStlRES OF LEARNING-RELATED ATTRIBUTES 

There are a number of approaches for eliciting and assessing be- 
haviors thought^ to be related to school success « Some measures were 
reviewed for present purposes. and ultimately excluded from the final 
battery (in favor of less familiar measures » in some instances). 
Reasons for these exclusions are presented below. 



1. Impulsivity is regarded by many sources as an important con- 
trol mechanism reflected in response teiiq>o and indicating an 
Inability to attend to the problem^ deliberate^ and then re- 
spond accurately. This characteristic is typically measured 
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either by a motor Inhibition test (in which response duration 
is timed after a child is instructed to do something as slowly 
as he can) or by response latency on the Matching Familiar 
Figures test (where short latencies are assumed to. interfere 
with otherwise attainable accuracy). 

a. Motor inhibition is not obviously related; to the kind of 
academic tasks children typically face In school, and it 
is not at all clear that delaying of responses is a cross- 
situational trait (Kohlberg, Lacrosse, and Ricks, 1972). 
Nor is it clearly deyeippmental; Ward's (1973) a 

of Head Start longitudinal data yields oiiiy a slight in- 
crease in latency with age (from four to six years), with 
sex and SES differences being .quite erratic over time i 
Moreover , this measure correlates more closely with gen- 
eral ability measures ;than with other response ten^b measures 
Further, the groimdwork done with th^^^ in field 

tests by Boger isuid 101^ so skewed as 

to be unusable. ^ _ - \ - ^ \ : ^ 

b. The Matching Familiar Figures test has also' Veen used to 
collect latency data.: Ward's (1973) to^^ 

this measurey^ielded little of dUitefest (males tended to 
be slower ^afflTalso less ^accurate than females) and was more 
closely associated with gdaerfd abll^ with motor 

inhibition results . Emmerich (1973) v tewever , found no , 
association between latency imd skill level. Perhaps: the 
most definitive critique of the Ifatching^^^^^ 
latency scoreiBi as an Impulslvity measure comes from the 
Blocks' analysis of their own results with this test -(1973) . 
On the basis of their work it seems clear that any such 
latency measure would be useless as a test of reflectlvlty- 
impulslvity. - 

c. While Shlpman (1973) finds response tempo consistently 
emerging as a second strong factor in the longitudinal 
analysis orthogonal to general ability, such a factor is 
evidently not measured by el^ther of the tests cited. To 
the extent that it is «i influence on task or test per-* 
formance, then, it will have to be reflected in the 
"deliberation" category of the Brbnson (1973) executive 
skill coding as> recommended above and in th^ tempo ratings 
included ank)ng the factors affecting test performance. 

Persistence might be regarded as a behavioral characteristic 
reflecting low-level resiliency — i.e., it represents the sub- 
ject's willingness to undertake the same task anew or continue 
it, relative to some purpose. While many sources (Boger and 
Knight, 1969) have measured persistence as if it were a virtue, 
it is not far removed from typical measures of rigidity 
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(Shallenberger and Zlgler, 1961; Zlgler and Butterfleld, 1966). 
That l8, rigidity is often measured by a subject's willingness 
to repeat the sane response over and over, as exemplified In 
standard "cosatiation" tasks. Low-SES subjects are of ten 
found to be more rigid on such measures than their higher 
status counterparts, according to Zlgler, because of their 
desire to please the experimenter. Persistence research, how* 
ever, usually concludes that lover status subjects are less 
willing to persist. (It' is seldom Interpreted that lower-SES 
subjects are more persistent given satiation tasks or less 
rigid given persistence tasks, even though the approaches 
differ hardly at all.) Because of the possible confound be- 
tween persistence and rigidity, neither construct is recom- 
mended^ here to be directly measured (the two are clearly 
related and seem to fall very near the middle of the flexi- 
bility-rigidity axis). 

Delay of gratification is also frequently regarded as an im- 
portimt control mechanism, typically measured by arranging a 
situation In which a child Is to receive a reward; the child 
is then permitted to choose between a larger future reward 
or a smaller Immediiite one (usually the reward is scnne kind 
of candy). Ward (1973) found in his analyses of Head Start 
data that the delay of gratification measure showed no effects 
for any independent varld>les and correlated id.th nothing else. 
Boger and Knight (1969) also found thct measute unrelated to 
Independent variables and uncorrelated with other dependent 
measures from the Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery. Finally, 
the Millet and Dreger literature review casts considerable 
doubt on this measure even when it does show between-group 
effects (1973). 

Field dependence is often recommended (Baumrind, 1974) as repre- 
sentative of inner-directedness or self reliance. It is typically 
measured by the Witkin rod-and-frame task (Block and Block, 
1973; Gerard and Miller, 1971). this task is scored with re- 
spect to dependence on external field or background cues for 
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percaptual judgments, where such dependence is negatively re- 
lated to accuracy. The results of large scale analyses on this 
measure are unsatisfactory (Gerard and Miller, 1971), and a 
thorough literature review casts doubt on operations of this 
sort as measures of Inner-dlrectedness In tasks at all (of* 
Rotter, I960). 

Both the Murray Thematic Apperception Test and the Bellak and 
Bellak Children's Apperception Test have been used to measure 
achievement orientation. In both cases, the subject Is shown 
a series of standardized pictures designed to elicit achieve- 
ment themes; for each such picture, the child Is asked to com- 
pose a story. As projective techniques, both tests are time- 
consuming and costly to score : The entire s tory mus t be 
recorded, transcribed, and coded lii respect to many aspects 
of the achievement orientation. In addition to this difficulty, 
however, another makes these measures infeaslble even for small 
samples: In relation to both tests. It hits been found that 
young children tell such short and simple stories that either 
they do not contain achievement imagery -or else the achievement 
themes are not scorable in terms of thVcomplex scoring pro^^ 
cedures available for them (Crandailetal., 1962; Gerard and 
Miller, 1971). : 

The Gumpgookles test is a semi-pro jectlve picture interview de- 
signed to measure school achievement motivation. The test in- 
cludes 27 forced-choice iteois in which the child is asked to 
select the gumpgookle "most like me." This test is recommended 
by Shlpman (1973) and Steams (1971). However, Walker's review 
of the measure (1973a, b) as used in a large Head Start sample 
as well as other populations yields the following conclusions. 
First, the 27-ltem form is too long for preschoolers, but 
attempted shorter forms have unclear rellabllitiies (presumably 
because the original 27 items were needed to measure the five 
conqponents of the Adkins and Ballif achievement model). Second, 
the items themselves have a clear social desirability bias , 
which may account in part for the obtained reliabilities and 
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is responsible for celling effects. Finally, the test does not 
correlate with achievement, although It does correlate with 
teacher ratings of achievement; these considerations suggest 
that the test, like teacher ratings, tends to be sensitive to 
middle class response style rather than to achievement behavior* 

7. Behavioral tasks such as rlng«- tossing, bean-bag«- throwing, and 
dart-^throwing have been eiq>loyed as less obtrusive Indices of 
goal-setting and self -evaluation (Gerard and Miller, 1971)* 
In such cases the child chooses how close to the target he 
wishes to stand, and guesses how many times (out of ten trials) 
he will hit It (McClelland, 1953, after which most of these 
tasks are patterned). The child is offered one or more oppor- 
tunities to adjust his distance and estimated success frequency. 
This approach to achievement behavior is regarded as biaslcally 
preferable to the two discussed above, but the class of behavior 
used in the goal-setting task is not representative of school- 
related achievement situations. Second, the task tends to dis- 
criminate on the basis of physical dexterity and past practice 
with similar games (e.g. > Gerard and Miller found that minority 
males had the most conservative and also extremely accurate 
estijnates of where they could stand to be 100 percent success- 
ful). The Block tower task is susceptible to the same sort of 
criticism (Block and Block, 1973), except that most preschoolers 
have had experience with some sort of construction tasks. 

8. Locus of control has been regarded as an important attitude 
variable related to academic and social competence, the con- 
cept of self as agent being the attitudinal variable mbst 
closely associated with achievement in minority and lower- 
statuflr populations (Coleman et al., 1966; Battle and Rotter, 
1963). Recent reviews of locus-of-control literature suggest, 
however, that most such tests are culturally biased and fail 
to distinguish different domains in which the agency of the 
self is experienced. For example, both Gurin et al. (1969) 
and Miller and Dreger (1973) contend it is minimally necessary 
to distinguish internal control as personal efficacy from 
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internal control viewed as responsiveness of the social system 
to individual efforts; these sources find Black subjects scor- 
ing fairly high in the former but not in the latter domain, a 
difference easily interpretable given the discriminatory social 
system within which Black subjects must operate (Williams, 
1970a). Instruments that do not make this distinction typically, 
find Black respondents globally low in internal control, too 
general a conclusion. And, for the present purpose, it is 
necessary to restrict the range of controlled consequences to 
academic ones. 

Although most locus-of-control instruments are applicable 
^ onXytfto older populations, exploratory work could generate an 
^ appropriately restricted instrument usable for subjects: in the 
^^<m)x^^nt age range. A review of relevant literature does not^ 
however, offer promising candidates for age edification. Thus 
we think the best course is to examine achievement behavior 
in an experimentally controlled situation arid question subjects 
about their performance. Locus-of-control measures per se are 
recommended for exploration in focused study. 

SDBSAMPLE MEASURES AND F(X;USED STUDIES 

Other instruments measure important outcomes but are not included 
in the entire battery either because of the time and effort involved 
in their administration or because of uncertainties regarding how ade- 
quately they could be developed in the alloted preparatory time* Such 
assessments are reserved, in important cases, for either subsample 
evaluation or focused studies. Typically the distinction between what 
is feasible for a subsample and what must be recommended for a focused 
study has turned on how exploratory the proposal is; in general, sub- 
sample studies are less exploratory and provide systematic supplementa- 
tion to results obtained for the entire sample; focused studies are 
more investigative, require or may even simply be pilot research, and 
will help interpret aspects of social competence development. What 
follows, then, is first an outline of outcomes proposed for subsample 
measurement or focused study and last a procedural supplement-f or'some^ - 
of the subsample evaluations. 
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Proposed Assessments ; 

1. Subsample measurements Include some observation and rating 
Instruments but primarily Involve subject assessments. For 
these evaluations, time of administration Is not Important 
and should be determined by convenience. 

a. An unobtrusive measure of children's Interactions during 
Indoor free play periods Is recommended using time- 
sampling by means of cameras taking photographs of the 
behavior space at a set frequency. Pictures would be 
scored to Indicate frequency of contact with other child- 
ren, group slae, and ethnicity of play associates (as well 
as frequency of Isolated play); Identity of play contacts 
could also be recorded by scorers familiar with the child- 
ren, to corroborate soclometrlc data as well as observa- 
tions of peer Interactions. This technique, should It be 
successful. Is expected to provide an Inexpensive and 
reliable alternative to structured observation. 

b. Interpretation of evaluative constructs used by teachers 
and parents Is to be enhanced by a study of the connot- 
atlve meanings and response structures surrounding these 
constructs. 

1. Teacher responses to the Classroom Behavior Inventory 
are to be Investigated by using the long form (the 
major Item pool) from which It was generated. There 
are several large Item pools avallabie, including the 
California Child Q Set, for this purpose. Research 
efforts here Involve insuring that there are enough 
rated children in each major ethnic group to perform 
required statistical analyses, and more important, 
performing an appropriate set of analyses. Factorial 
replication of factor structures within ethnically 
defined groups and multiple discriminant analysis are 
among the analytic procedures recommended. Actual data 
collection is unproblematlc since rating scales and 
procedures are fully developed. 

11. A semantic differential study is suggested to explore 
use of evaluative terms among teachers and parents in 
characterizing subjects of different ethnic groups. 

• Pilot steps are needed to decide exactly what the 
stimuli should be; at minimum, pictures of child- 
ren easily identifiable as representative of dif- 
ferent subcultures should be devised, and the 
usefulness of combining these with auditory stimuli 
should be considered. 

• The number and content scales should be readily de- 
ddable after brief preliminary testing of existing 
semantic differential Instruments. 
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• The number of respondents needed, and their intro- 
duction to the task, has to be decided. Actual 
data collection should not pose any difficulties* 
Of central interest is the extent to which the 
rame constructs, load on different factors as a 
function of the subculture of the rater and of the 
subject being rated. 

• Some method of estimating distance between sub- 
cultures on these parameters should result. 

c. Subject learning style measures for subsample study: 

i. A measure of learning of Intentional versus incidental 
responses has been recommended for subsample study'. 
Approaches to be used as a basis for evaluating this 
learning style are reviewed below. 

ii. A measure of reinforcement style is recommended for 
suh^^ample study, attempting to see whether Vend Start 
children iare more responsive to correctness feedback 
than are control children. Experimental techniques 
for this assessment are discussed below. 

iii. Epistemic motivation, subset of curiosity that Is 

specifically relevant to acadetnic goals, is a learning 
style outcome and is recommended for measurement by a 
picture choice task. Preliminary investigation of the 
work done by Haw and Maw (1962) with this instrtpent 
is needed to determine whether to keep all or some of 
the original stimulus pictures or de^se new ones for 
inclusion. The nuniber of dioices to be made is also 
to be determined. It is a candidate for group admin- 
istration. 

d. Among the subject measures of role-tciking and response range 
cne is recommended for subsample study. Among existing ways 
of assessing multiple correct responses to an unstructured 
stimulus situation described in the. procedural supplement 
below, one should be selected to evaluate resiliency in re- 
sponse to a nonf rust rating, nonpersohal situation. 

e. Attitudes are to be evaluated in a subsample interview 
whose aim is to provide criterion values for variables in- 
dexing the subject* s feelings toward himself and the aca- 
demic setting. Interview procedures are discussed more 
fully below. 

2. Focused studies will Involve extended research. Questions such 
as time, place, and manner of administration are not relevant 
here. Rather, the list below indicates only what areas will 
be of interest. 

a* The first class of focused studies desls with the develop- 
ment of behavioral-experimental assessments of character- 
istics regarded as Important to the notion of social 
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conpetence and for which existing evaluative techniques 
are not regarded as irtiolly satisfactory. The character- 
istics targeted here Include: 

1. Responses to Interpersonal conflict situations. 

11. Locus of control* 

111. Attitudes toward school (picture-taking Interview, 
videotape coding). 

Iv. Self-and-school role congruence (attraction-similarity 
approach; World Test). 

b. Multiple role integration (exploratory study aimed at deter- 
mining the nature and number of role minisystems in which 
subjects participate^ the demands and evaluations they 
make, and adaptive and maladaptive ways of coping with 
multiple roles). 

PROCEDUBAL SUPPLEMENT TO SUBJECT MEASnRES RECOMMENDED 
FOR SUBSAMPLE STUDIES 

In some instances, outcomes suggested for assessment in subsample 
studies above require pilot research directed at the developiiient of an 
appropriate measure from existing techniques. The procedural supple- 
ments for these outcomes (provided below) represent assassment approaches 
that seem most promising for such studies after extensive literature 
reviewing. 



1. Learning of intentional and Incidental responses has been in- 
vestigated by researchers interested in imitation and model- 
ing, SB well as by researchers concerned primarily with 
Influences on school success. Two experimental paradigms 
are reviewed here which are seen as most promising for use 
in evaluating this aspect of learning style. 

a. The, Postman Game devised by Ross (1966) is an Individually 
administered task that children seem to enjoy very much* 
The experimental variables Include two sorts of responses, 
intentionally Instructed and incidentally learned (an 
equal nuoiber of each are involved). The manipulation is 
delivered in an area contrived to represent a post office, 
including counter, telephone, mail slots, play stamps, 
and money drawer. The examiner tells the child she will 
teach the child how to be the postman. Instructions in- 
clude, for exanqple, '*When the telephone rings, do not say 
*hell6*; say *post office.* Remember, say *post office* 
instead of * hello. But when the examiner actually 
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answers the telephone in that vay^ she Slso puts her foot 
up on the chair in an idiosyncratic manner. For each in- 
struction there is an accompanying incidental behavior. 

After the instruction session^ «:he child is allowed to be 
the postman in the Postman Game. The telephone is rung 
by the examiner^ and children not serving as subjects come 
in to mail letters. Learning of intentional and incidental 
responses is scored ^ and then the child is asked to teach 
a n' T^ubject how to be postman; here instruction ofr inten- 
titt^ . responses is scored* 

The Geography Lesson devised by. Portuges and Feshbach 
(1972) is an individually administered task that includes 
both intentional responses (e.g., that the elephant is 
the largest animal in Africa, the cheetah is the fastest) 
and Incidental ones (either gestural, such as arm--folding 
or pointing to one's head, or ver' il directions such as 
"think carefully" or "listen hard"). However, the manipula- 
tion is presented on f ilm, which insures^! stimulus:, constancy 
and makes it easier to administer; pilot study showed np> 
differences in effects using live rather than filmed models. 
The child is told he id.ll watch the film and then be aisked 
to teach the geography lesson himself • 

After watching the film, the: child is presented with the 
lesson props (a background map, pictures of animals) and 
is asked to teach the geography lesson. Scoring Includes 
the number of intentional and incidental responses occur- ^ 
^ ring in the child's presentation; . 

The content of the geography lesson is recommended as more 
relevant to the kind of school learning task children 
typically face, and. it requires fewer and less elaborate 
props. An experimental situation of this sort is recom- 
mended, with a filmed stimulus presentation for purposes 
of stimulus constancy (interpersonal affect during the 
task might otherwise be the single most Important determi- 
nant of learning). Further, with a filmed stimulus, 
children could observe it in small groups^ after which they 
could be taken to separate testing areas for scoring of 
learned responses. 

The procedures for devising experimental responses should 
be adapted from the Postman Game. That is, the same num- 
ber of intentional and incidental responses should be 
involved in the presentation. Further, the intentional 
ones should be explicitly int^-ntional, e.g., the "teacher" 
should underscore the Importance of remembering that the 
elephant is the largest animal in Africa.^ 

In contrast, the incidental cues should be clearly inci- 
dental: if the child knows he is going; to have to enact 
the teacher role in the lesson, he may think it relevant 
to remember the exhortative phrases used by the stimulus 
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teacher ("think carefully," "listen hard," etc.) in the 
film* but the gestural cues used in the lesson and in 
the- Postman Game are clearly Incidental and are the 
sort that should be adopted. Scoring should >>c Hased on 
procedures used in the geography lesson—i.e. ^ only one 
scoring situation is needed. 

d. Portuges conments^ that although demographic variables of 
elementary school teachers are not subject to the child's 
control, they often influence what the child learns. Use 
of a set of filmed stimuli vould allow crossing teacher 
and child ethnicity. In this way it could be determined 
whether teacher ethnicity influenced dependency and thus 
influenced learning of intentional and incidental responses. 
Such a procedure would be relevant for the present evalua- 
tion study because Head Start teachers are more often of 
the same ethnic background as the child than are public 
school teachers. The change in teacher variables from 

the Head Start to the public school situation could counter- 
act the decrease in wariness found by Zigler and Butter- 
field (1968), which could be researched systematically 
using ethnicity of the filmed stimulus in a siibsaiqile study. 

e. However the stimulus situation is arranged, the outcome 
variables are incidental responses and intentional re- 
sppnses learned; derived scores include total responses 
learned and proportion of intentional to total responses 
learned. Among these, proportion o£ intentional responses 
learned is regarded as the most important index of rele- 
vant cue selection aiid has been found by Ross (1966) to 
discriminate high dependency children. Both the Ross and 
the Portuges and Feshbach approaches have been used with 
preschoolers, and the Portuges and Feishb^ch study involves 
both Black and white childr^; in the lat.ter study, white 
children were found to learn more of both kinds of be-, 
hayior. It is expected that Head Start children would be 
more able than control children to select and learn rele- 
vant responses. 

2. Reinforcement style, another learning-related outcome, is recom- 
mended for assessment using either a concept-switching or a 
diacrimlnation task. The Zigler and de Labry (1962) concept- 
switching approach proposed for evaluating boundary elasticity 
in response to nonpersonal problem-solving, is described in 
the text of Chapter 5 and is not detailed here. The subsample 
study of reinforcement style could be incorporated into that 
paradigm. Should integration prove more complicating than 
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simplifying, a discrimination task should be used instead. 
Pilot work in either case should finalize p:rocedures; specifi- 
cally, a method of holding social reinforcement constant while 
giving tangible rather than informational reinforcement to 
treatment subjects and not control subjects (crossed-design) 
must be worked out# It is expected that the task can be 
groiqi administered* 

a. The kinds of tasks used involve either discrimination 
learning or concept^switchihg (Terrel, Durkln, and Wesley, 
1959; Terrel and Kennedy, 1957; Zigler and de Labry, 1968; 
Block and tilock, 1973). Terrel^s, work makes use of three 
pairs of stimuli (cubes, cones, and cylinders), one large, 
and one small of each, presented 1^ raifdom order and pbsi~ 
tion. The subject task is to learn that the "correct" 
stimulus choice is; the larger ,^ criterion 
being 9 correct choices oiit iof 10. Blocfc and Block um 

an acquisition-and-conceptr^switchihg^^ task in which subjects 
first guess whether i red or green; ^^^^ : / 

After subjects have ileamed that the colors always alter- 
nate, the green light is switched ipnc^ until 
the child learns the new pattern.^ The score on the ac- 
quisition taitk is ntunber of trials td crlterlpn (8-6onr 
secutive correct guesses) V cohcept-stfitchihg^:^^^^^^ 
the nunter of the last trial on;w^ 

guess of red. The cohcept^switchlh^^^^ by Zigler 

and de Labry (1968) is much more cdmple^^^^^ 
only if concept-switching per se is of independent interest. 
Either of the ^other twb tasks seems eqixally feasible. 

b. Reinforcers studied include a prizes candy, praise, a^ 
token that can later be "cashed in," reproof, and infor- 
mation that one has succeeded ;in doing the task correctly 
(Terrel, Durkin, and Wesley, 1959; Terrel and Kennedy, 
1957; Zigler and de Ubry, 1968; Block mid Block, 1973).. 
For the purposes of this study, prizes and candy can be 
regarded as equivalent nuaterial reinforcers. Use of tokens 
and negative reinforcers will not be considered, since 
they involve learning dimensions not related to the theo- 
retical area of interest here. However, praise is a social 
reinforcer closely related to the notion that- one is cor- 
rect, and these two latter sorts of reinforcement must be 
compared with one- another and with the efficacy of material 
reinforcers. 

1. In the Terrel approach correctness information is pro- 
vided mechanically by a signal light. In the material 
reinforcer condition, the correctness signal flashes 
and the child also receives an automatically dispensed 
piece ot candy. While this manipulation is uncontam- 
inated by any social reinforcement, it is not very 
representative of the situation in which school-like 
tasks are usually performed. 
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11. in the Zlgler and de Labry.(1968) study. Informational 
feedback is provided 1>y a live examiner who seems 
Interested In whether the child will be able to per- 
form correctly (e.g.. Block and Block, 1973). In 
Zlgler*8 work, this reinforcement condition is con* 
trasted with the condition In which a live examiner 
emphasizes that the child will receive a prize If he 
performs correctly. Thus, social reinforcement seems 
to accompany both kinds of reward. But in this situa- 
tion the child receives one-to-«one attention from the 
live exaniner, a situation unlike most school learn- 
ing tasks i^ere the teacher gives feedback to a group 
of children at once. 

Range of response repertoire given nonpersonal stimuli is 
suggested for measurement in a situation in which initial 
conditions do not determine a priori the nature and number of 
alternative responses. Thus an assessment of the nature and 
number of responses should provide an index of response 
resiliency. The situation is one in which many appropriate re- 
sponses may be made and the stimulus conditions do not rule any 
of them out. It is, then, a nonfrustrating situation susceptible 
to multiple correct solutions. Pilot work is required to 
determine the extent to which this outcome class is representa- 
tive of the construct of resiliency and to select the most 
feasible means of measuring it. The following measures are 
suggested for investigatlGti and administration on a subsample 
basis: 

a. The Sigel unstructured object-sorting task where subjects 
are asked to produce one or more sorts (described in Block 
and Block, 1973) might be appropriate for this purpose. 

^ No single (or, no two or three) a ..priori sorting principles 
are Imnediately apparent in the object assortment, so 
grouping must reflect the child*s initiative in dealing 
with the materials. 

b. The stimulus materials used by the Blocks to study parent 
teaching strategies (Block and Block, 1973) could also 
be used to study the generation of multiple correct solu- 
tions. Materials ape either varied sizes of blocks or 
posts, and the goal of the task is to produce a large 
block or post matching in size a given criterion object. 
There are many ways of combining the stimulus materials 
to produce an object of the required dimensions; scoring 
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might rehect a number of different solutions generated 
in a giv^time period and degree of prodding required. 

c. Finally, the Block and Block "divergent thinking" and 

"unusual uses" tests seem to involve most of the features 
characterizing resiliency under nonf rust rating conditions. 
That is, these tests present familiar stimuli^ objects to 
children, ascertain that the ordinary use or nature of the 
object is known, and then ask the subject to think of other 
uses to which the object can be put or divergent ways of 
regarding it. While the measure focuses on response re- 
siliency (given that a familiar response is ruled out), 
the extent to which it depends on verbal ability is prob- 
lematic and needs investigation. 

Attitudes toward self and school are the final outcome classes 

about which procedural details are provided to guide subsample 

studies* Measures for these attitudes are included in the 

major battery for the entire sample, but more confidence will 

reside in the results if they are substantiated by conclusions 

formed on the basis of intensive interviews. The attitude / 

interviews reconmended for subsample study, then, are intended 

to yield criterion variables against which results from other 

attitude measures can be weighed'. 

a. An Individual interview should investigate the most In^o?- 
tant school attitudes. Pilot Inyestlgation is needed not 
only to decide ou the best method of posing questions and 
the optimal number of questions usable, but also to decide 
what are the most important components of school attitude. 
Steams (1971) suggests that It is Impiartant to ask whether 
the child enjoys school currently, although few researchers 
directly pose this question. Second, questions of success 
expectancy are relevant. Kagan (1971) points up the need 
for lower status children to want to do well and to believe 
that they can do well In school, summarized as a need to 
feel that intellectual skills are appropriate to their 
own identity. Finally, Kagan (1971) and Sarbin (1964) 
underscore the influence of beliefs about the "reinforcing 
ness" of the social ecology: the child needs to believe 
that planning and effort-taking are worthwhile, that his 
progress (however small) will be recognized and rewarded 
by significant others (teachers and parents). 

The attitudinal components mentioned above should not be 
regarded as exhausting the domain of Critical school- 
related feelings, beliefs, and values. They do provide 
exaflq>les of such items. It would be expected that Head 
Start may well favorably affect such attitudes. The 
danger of the one-to-one verbal interview is that the 
lower status child's apprehensiveness toward the situa- 
tion may mask real effects (Labov, 1970; Williams, 1970). 
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Suggestions below concern techniques the pilot study 
should explore for alleviating this problem. 

1. Labov (1970) is perhaps the most successful Inter- 
viewer of young respondents t and it is recopmended 
that, his methods be carefully explored. Uith young 
children, Labov recommends first that the interview 
be conducted at home if possible » in the child's 
room. Second t he thinks the power difference between 
~ interviewer and child that detracts from communication 
is partly overcome if the interviewer sits on the floor 
with the child and shares potato chips "with him. 
Further 9 Labov has had considerable success getting 
young children to respond when he Interviews two at 
once, which alleviates the children's shyness and 
permits them to outnumber the potentially threatening 
interviewer . Finally , it is seen as Important to have 
the interviewer come from the sane ethnic and status 
group as the child and, if possible /from the sauie 
neighborhood. : 

ii. Other techniques might be borrowed froiB psycho^^^^ 
tics» including two Mntipned in Cazden' s reviews 
(1966« i967) ; One l8 the Deutsch telephone interyiew 
method » whose success seou to vary in relation to the r 
topic of the Intervi^; Another is letting the chi^^^^ 
select ; school photographs and-^hen having him discuss 
the pictureii. It 1ut8\been foua^ 

himself luw selected the p^^ he is much 

more willtog to discuss it. The; ctolcc^^^^ 
might provide zira unobtrusive^ 

ill. Sociar psyc^logists (Jc^^^^ have had 

some success intendetdng ybii^g' chll^^^ on their 
attitudes tomrd ccmicsvby pretmd^^ the purpose of . 
the Interview was to malc:e irecomM 
still younger chiidren (e . g ^, i^ould' it be okay f or - 
your little brother to reiUl ^ ^-^^.i^^^^^ comics?) . A 
similar approach could be tried by asking children in 
their first year of public schpdl wliat^the incoming 
population of student^ shdul^^^^^^ school 
(e.g. ^whether it was fun, i^ether^ they should wait 
year and go when they were a little older , etc. ) . It 
was recommended by a hine-y(Mr-oldl that third-graders 
In the same school system might b<^ V fr^^^ source 
of questions—children at this age are sufficiently 
verbal and can express themselves fairly well; but 
they are close ^ enough to their first school experiences 
to remeid)er i^t was salient, how it Influenced them, 
and so on. In addition^ they are familiar with the 
colloquialisms of the neighborhood and can provide in-* 
tervlewers with useful phrasings. 



This suggestion comes from Kara L. Bikson (the writer *s daughter). 
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b. Exactly the same procedural Interview techniques as are 
recommended for the school attitude Interview apply In 
relation to the self --attitude Interview; In fact. It Is 
assumed that the samer Individual Interview session will 
Investigate both of these attltudlnal outcomes. Pilot 
Investigation will here too have to determine not only t 
the best method of putting questions to children, but 
also what are the most ltq>ortant self-attltude contents 
to evaluate. The discussion below focuses on sources on 
which the research staff might rely In generating Inter-- 
view topics. 

1. Two suggestions for Interview Instruments come from 
recent research by Powell. 1 Dr. Powell has success- 
fully used the Plers-Harrls Children's Self Concept 
Scale with children as young as third grade (Piers 
and Harris^ 1964), At that grade level the verbally 
administered self-attitude scale is Internally re- 
liable (coefficients In the 90' s) and has test-retest 
stability (coefficients In the. 7^^ fpurv«onth^); 
evidence of concurrent validity iii also impressive : 
(Piers and Harris , W69) . Powell thinks that thev 
Plers-Harrls scale could be revise^ dcv^^ the 
item contefnt would be applicable for kin^^^^^ 
and flrst^gradiers. It Is recomiiiiended 
gestlon be Implraented In pilot wbr^^^ V v 

determine whether the nbdified version retained r ella- 
blllty and validity f or Hi^d Start and post-Head St^^^^^^ 
children. ^ ^ ^ ^ \ 

11. Of greater value, accord Ing^^o Powell , would be a re- 
vised version of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale , 
(Fitts, 1964) . This self-descrlptloh Inventory ^h^ 
been found reliable and valid ^miong high school stud- 
ents, but the Item content is almbst never applicable 
for children In the age range of the prospective re- 
search population. What Is most Imprjcsslve about the 
Tennessee scale and worth trying to replicate for 

_ younger populations Is that It distinguishes classes 
of self -concept , assessing self-evaluations relative 
to the social self, academic self, family self, moral 
self , and physical self. Clearly these are distinguish 
able dimensions of the self -construct, and Powell's 
use of this scale with older students indicates that, 
at least with respect to several of the dimensions 
mentioned, minority subjects express self-evaluations 
equalling or surpassing those expressed^b^jnlddle 
status white subjects. Clearly it would be desirable 



Dr. Gloria Powell is a child psychiatrist holding positions at 
the Martin Luther King Hospital and Charles Drew Post-Graduate Medical 
School (Los ^igeleis) as well as at the University of California at Los 
Angeles Neuropsychiatric Institute. 
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to differentiate these dimensions of seI€«»concept In 
an Interview situation) In order to determine the 
aspects most Influenced by Head Start experience. 

111. A final Instrument suggestion Is the set of Self 

Observation Scales (SOS) Just developed and published 
by National Testtog Service. The 40«-ltem Instrument 
for early primary grades has subscales Indicating 
self ^acceptance along with four other Important atti- 
tudes. The scales have not been Itivestlgated for use 
specifically with low-SES and minority populations, 
however, and while they appear to be reliable no ; 
evidence of extenial validity of any sort is presented 
in the technical reports. The interview-research 
staff should examine the scales with these questions 
in mind. 




Appendix G 

LITE8ATDRE SURVEY OH INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

CURRICULUM VARIABLES 

o Strong raphMes on languajse (System Development Corporation, 
1972b) 

- Strong eiq>ha8l8 on Language Program is negatively related 
to Stanford-Blnet; scores of high IQ children. 

- Strong e»phi9ls on Language Program Is negatively related, 
to PSI and Blrch«*Verbal tesponse scores of young children. 

- Strong emphasis on L^guage Prbgrm positively related 
to PSI and Birch-Verbal response scores of older children* 

- There Is an overall positive effect Spontaneous . 
Scores for all children (my be Indlca 

fluency). : / 

- In her review of preschool liq)actt Steams (1971) found 
that use of language was positively related to Increases 
in ITPA scores. 

- An evaluation of Dawe*s preschool prognun i^haslzlhg lan- 
guage development has found that access to books » hearing 

• poems and stories* going on trips and excursions » discus- 
sing pictures* and training in words and concepts have 
produced significant gains on the Stanford-Bine t and Van 
Wagner Reading Readiness Tests. Also affected are the 
length and complexity of sentences uttered (Dawe* 1942). 

- IQ gains have been reported from programs that focus on 
the area of a child *s weakness* whether motor* language* 
or visual (Coffman and Dunlop* cited in A. Butler* 1970). 

o Emphasis on socialisation skills (SDC; 1972b) 

- Emphasis on socialization has its strongest relationship 
in the affective/social domain (enhances the child's ad- 
justment to Stanford-Blnet test conditions and Birch ver- 
bal responses); also* it is positively related to PSt. 

o Enqphasis on child independence and self-care (SDC* 1972b) 
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Indclpendence and self-care are positively related to several 
measures of cognitive and affective behavior. Hovever» the 
relationship becomes complex. There is no linear relation- 
ship between this variable and the Einet or PSI for high 
IQ children. A relationship is almost totally absent from 
mid-?» and low-IQ individuals. 

• In a study of Folloir Through classrooms » up to a moderate 
level of pupil freedom is positively related to student 
growth in coq>lex-abstract thinking; beyond a certain 
pointy increased freedom leads to less growth, in contrast » 
simple 9 concrete growth shows no relation to pupil freedom 
(Soar, 1971). 

o Personal and social development effects (Dittman et al., 
1970-71; EMerlch, 1971) 

- These effects are positively related to specific personal 
and social behavior in the earlier period of the year but 
tend to level off or become less regular through mld^^^ 
and spring (may have Implications for 1^^^ 

o Emphasis on structured vs. unstructured curricula (Stearns » 

1971) ^ ' -^-^^^'^•'''^^^ry'r^^': 

- Uns tructured programs are positively relatied to poor 1<} 
scores. -r ^- ; - :^ 

• Unit-based instruction vs . cogni tively based curriculum vs . 
language-training curriculum show no differential relation- 
ship on cognitive measures. 

- Re-analysis of earlier studies by Sad th and Bissell (1970) 
indicates that, overall, hl^ly structured programs are 
more effective in producing cognitive benefits than less 
structured; However, when these highly structured programs 
were analysed in relation to SES levels , the more 
advantaged of the lower class children gained as much or _ 
more from unetruatui'ed programs, whereas the less advan- 
taged of the lower class gained more from structured 
programs. These findings supplement prior preschool data 
from HSPV. 
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-* '1:i€88 directive models" have a positive relationship to 
Stanford^-Binet and PS I scores of children iii the second 
year of Head Start. "More directive models" have positive 
relationship for first-year children on Stanford-Binet and 
PSI. HSPV data do not shoir consistent results by ethnicity 
and SES across tests or years. Therefore^ these data would 
not help predict which children will be helped most by what 
model* 

HSPV models that are "more academic" (M. Smlth» 1973b» Huron 
Second year repbrt)> 

*- These models are more effective in transmitting academic 
skills, as measured by PSI» WRTR (letters) » WRTD (nunbers) 
and ETS» 

- In conqparisons of the HSPV models » non-Planned Varliations t 
and control groups » both HSPV and NPV groups had positive 
gains on all tests (PSI, WRTR, WMTD, ETS) , except PPVT# 
The control group had smaller gains by cpn^arlsonr 

Interaction between curriculum and measures (L. Miller et al;» 
1971) 

- In comparisons of children in the Montessori^ Cognitive \ 
Discovery » and Prescriptive models » there were modest gains 
relative to the traditional model (no treatment controls). 
The question becomes a longitudinal one to see Aether 
different curricula approach the same final goal at (f^/- 
ferent ratee or at the same rates. 

Effects of structured transitions between preschool and kinder 
garten (L. Miller et al., 1971) ' ^ 

- The following results are reported at the end of the eeoond 
year of a three-year comparison of four pre-klndergarten 
programs (Berelter-Englemann» DARCEE» Montessori^ and 
Traditional). These program styles were used with A-*year 
olds in Head Start. Kindergarten experience was varied; 
some children entered Follow Through Kindergarten^ the 
remainder entered Regular Kindergarten » a non-academic 
program. The two kindergarten programs did differ signif- 
icantly in many of the ways predicted! 
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Overall, Follow Through effects on outcome variables, with 
Initial level controlled for, are fewer and of smaller 
magnitude than hoped. 

The difference between the means for Follow Through and 
Regular Kindergarten on the PSI is a significant one. How- 
ever, since it is a difference of only about 2 points, one 
night question the psychological significance of this small 
amount. 

It could be tentatively concluded that for children without 
Head Start or those who have not had a Head Start program 
emphasizing language training^ Follow Through Kindergarten 
would be an advantage in respect to language ability. 
On one measure, aeithmeHo, Follow Through did substantially 
amplify the differential gains obtained in Head Start. This 
result suggests that the benefits of Follow Through are 
more likely to be found in such achievement -measures as school 
readiness and school achievement tests. 
There was a decrease in peraietenae for DARCEE and Montes- 
sori children who eiqperienced Follow Through Kindergarten, 
since Follow Through teachers were clearly reinforcing 
persistence. It was hypothesized that this msy be an ex- . 
aa^le of faster extinction of learned responses after con- 
tinuous reinforcement since in the test situation children 
receive no reinforcement. The supervisor of Follow Throi^h 
commented that the teachers had observed their children in 
other test situations "waiting for reinforcement before 
proceeding." 

The hi^est scores on Embedded Figure were obtained by 
children who had DARCEE Head Start followed by Follow 
Through Kindergarten. This is especially interesting be- 
cause there were no program differences on this variable 
at the end of Head Start, suggesting that there may have 
been Head Start program effects that were not measured, 
despite the fairly large battery used. 
Stable Head Start program effects, regardless of type of 
kindergarten, may represent modifications at the 
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four-year-old level that continue to Influence behavior 
despite wide variations In subsequent educational experience 

* Regardless of the type of kindergarten » children from 
Berelter-Englemann Head Start were still manifesting a 
decided tendency to resist distraction at a task* The con- 
trols had lower scores. Traditional children remained low 
in curiosity. However, both Bereiter-Englemann and Tradi- > 
tional Head Start children remained below the level of con- 
trol children r?ho had not had any Head Start in devising 
alternative solutions to a problem, as shown by scores on^ 
Inventiveness* Montessori and^DARCEE children remained * 
high in Inventiveness, regardless of kindergarten. This 
measure appears similar to Guilford's definition c£ diver-r 
gent thinking. One might speculate that Berelter«-Englemann 
children, having been drilled to give the correct anm^er, 
thereby lost a certain flexibility in proylding alternative 
solutions ; however , if this explanatlpn is correct , there 
must be some other veaBon why children from Traditional 
Head Start were also very poor on divergent thinking. 

* For preschool and kindergarten children, it may be desirable 
to provide somewhat different programs or program components 
for boys and girls. In view of the main effect of sex oti 
the Binety sex differences could be due to differences in 
intellectual maturity. Temperamental or experiential dif- 
ferences may account for different reactions of the two 
sexes. From a report based on monitoring videotapes and 
observing classes, females, in general, were more attentive 
at this age. More teacher attention was directed toward 
females in most classes in the Head Start year. However, 
males may have been participating less. 

PROCESS VARIABLES 

Teacher Background Variables 

o Teacher's paid experience with disadvantaged youth (SDC, 1972b; 
Stanford Research Institute, 1973) 
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- This* variable was negatively related to PSI acores of pri- 
marily non-aouthem children who have low to ndddle IQ. 

- There vaa no relatlonahlp vlth PSI acorea of aouthem 
children. 

- Thla varlia>le vaa negatively related to attltudea of parenta 
of hlgh-IQ chlldrent primarily In an urban aettlng. 

Level of teacher* a general educational preparation Interacta 
with demographic varlablea (SDC^ 1972b) 

- There la no overall effect on the Stanford-Blnet acores of 
Head Start children. 

- Higher educational levela of teachera In moatly urban aet- 
tlnga are negatively related to PSI acorea » chlldren^a 
ability to adapt to teat conditional and obaerved work 
reaponaea and verbal raaponaea on Stahford-Blhet. 

- Tne level of a teacher*a education haa no ieffect on parent 
attltudea nor on acorea for cognitive lieaaurea «nong non« 
urban children. 

Teacher quallficatlona 

- In a atudy of grade achool teachera » Shim (cited In A. Butler 
1970) foimd that axparlancadnoncart If led teachera. with " 
leaa than a 2.5 GPA were more aucceaaful'^^ln ralalng the IQ 
and language achievement of atudenta of below average In- 
telligence than leaa experlMced certified teachera with 
better gradea. Heirever» there waa no relation of the above 
teacher characterlatlca to achievement In atti^enta of ^ove 
average Intelligence. 

- In grade achool^ Tee (1968) found a negative correlation 
between yeara of teach'^r experience and lower claaa 
atudenta* attltudea towi^rd the teacher. On the other hand» 
the aex of the teacher (male) waa poaltively related to 
poaltlve attltudea toward the teacher, in both middle and 
lower clMa atudenta. 
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Classroom Atmosphere Variables 

The classroom atmosphere variables Include Teacher Behavlort Child 
Behavior t and Class Activities and/or Settings. Each subsection Includes 
a survey of the literature and a suomary of the studies. 

o Teachers who gave unconditional warmth and support 

- This characteristic was positively related to children's 
adjustment to the school setting (higher SES san^le used). 

o Teachers who were highly vs. moderately encouraging 

- This characteristic was negatively related to IQ growth 
(Elsenbergt cited in Grotbergt 1969b). 

o Motivational considerations 

- When motivation increases through a decrease in wariness 
of adults, IQ gains are noted (Zlgler and Butterfleld, 
1968) • 

- Social reinforcement from Important adults Is positively 
related to motivation in Intellectual tasks and the develop- 
ment of autonomy (Zlgler, 1970). 

o Teachers who placed high value on Intellectual activity 

- This characteristic was positively related to Intellectual 
growth. 

o Teachers who placed high value on property rights and care of 
materials 

- This characteristic was negatively related to IQ growth, 
o Teachers who placed heavy ve. moderate eiiq)hasls on self- 
confidence and self-concept 

- This characteristic was negatively related to Intellectual 
growth (Elsenberg, cited in Grotberg, 1969b) 

o Teachers who are abstract and complex (less structured, less 
punitive, more resourceful and flexible) (Grotberg, 1969b) 
These characteristics were: 

- Positively related to Increase in child's self-esteem. 

- Positively related to child's Involvement in activities. 

- Positively related to Increases in child's achievement. 

- Negatively related to child's concrete responses. 
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- Positively related to child's cooperation. 

Note: Only 8Z of teachers were found to be abstract, 
o Providing teadier feedback p as opposed to no feedback ^ about 
children's perforaance and d>out interactiona in their class- 
room 

- No overall effect in the children's performance found « 
o Frequent teacher-child interactions (school data) 

- This characteristic was positively related to adjustment 
to school. 

o Teacher's instructional pattern 

- Amount of exposure to situations of adult questiont child 
response p and adult feedback is negatively related to 
kindergarten and first grade achi^ment and positively 
related to absenteeissi (Stallings et al. (in press) ^ cited 
in Brandt p 1972). 

o Teacher activity level (amount of vezbalisation or ntunber of 
cooBMinicativeepiapdes (Moore 9 1971; Smothergill et al.t 19729 
citad in Casdenr 1972). 

- There were two tutorial treatments :e "patterning" (teachers 
elicited from children particular language forms) and 
"extension" (the teacher responde^d to diildren's comments 
by modeling such elaborated use hefrself). - 

There were no treatment differences on the sentence imita- 
tion tests; for the other measures' (WPPSI a^^ 
communication effectiveness) the patterning program was 
superiorr^In -SmothargiU' s research results indicated 
that the elaborately tau^t group gave'^more task^relevant 
elaborationa and^parformmd better from pre- to posttest 
on the verbal almilaritiaa task and on the story telling 
taak. The non-alaborative group gave more spontaneous 
directives 9 many of which were attempts to get the teacher's 
help and attention. The groups did not differ significantly 
on three non-verbal problem-solving tasks or oh time spent 
on teaching activities. 
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In sunmary^ of the two variables of. teacher elaboration and 
teacher elldtatlon of child elaboration » teacher ellclta-* 
tlon la specifically responsible for greater elaborate be- 
havior by the child • 
Teacher's quality of cognitive Input (SDC, 1972b) 

- This behavior does not seem to have an overall effect on 
PSI or Stanford-Blnet. However » with a high IQ group of 
children 9 this behavior Is positively related to the 
parent's feeling of alienation. 

Teacher's use of physical control (SDC, 1972b) 

- This behavior was negatively related to Stanford^Blnet mid 
most of the subset scores of PSI-r The highest scores were 
received when no physical control was used. 

Teacher criticism (Soar 9 1973) 

- This behavior was negatively related to pupil growth In 
reading, creativity, and vocAulary. 

Teacher's instructional style (Lmnb, Ziller, Malon^, cited in 
A. Butler, 1970) 

- If the style was more dbetraai^ the children gained more 
in self-esteem, identified closely with their motheriB, and 
perceived themselves as similar to others^ If the style 
was more concrete, the reverse was true. 

- The extent to which the teacher (1) requires 100% responses 
from all students, (2) corrects errors by repeating the 
entire task and retesting the child, and (3) follows a 
specified lesson format is positively related to student 
cognitive gains (Rosenshine and Fur at, 1973). 

- Highly guiding child's activities was found to be posi- 
tively related to student constructive behavior in the face 
of failure, more participation and leadership, and less 
destructive behavior (Thompson, cited in A. Butler, 1970) . 

Teacher's exercise of power (Prescott, 1971) 

- High exercise of power is positively related to the number 
of lessons that are taught to the children, to the use of 
individualized teaching, and to whether the teacher is 
highly encouraging or highly restrictive. 
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- Low exercise of power Is positively related to the teacher* 
large anoimt of non-coammlcatlve behavior » to greater at- 
tention to children's physical care» to the use of routine 
encouragenent or restriction, and to group teaching. 

Teacher style (as neasured by Observers Sating Form along such 
dimensions as depending. Irritability) (Linn, 1966) ~ 

- Teacher style Was positively related to dhlld*s PPVT* 
Teaser style was positively relate4 td Scale II of Pre- 
school Inventory (personal and social responsiveness) . 

Teacher Indirectness as neasured by Flander*s Interaction 
Analysis (asking questions, accepting pupil's ideas, praising, 
encouraging) (Soar, 1973) . 
This b^avlor vas: ^ 

- Positively related to subject natter adilev^^^ 
6th grades). 

- Positively related to student attitudes ibvard school and 
teacher. 

- Positively related to student growth on d^stract^^ 1^^ 
task. * ■ ■ ; ■■ .. 

- Negatively related to growth on concrete learning task. 

- PMltlvely related to groirth over aiiniier ^vlca^^^ 
In their review of teacher Varliibl^^, Ri^eMhli^^ a^^ 
(1973) found that teacher's clarlt9^, fl^bm 

and task orientation are consistently positively related to 
student achlevenent. ; / 7 

Snail group Instruction (SM Follow lltrbufl^ Observational Data, 
1973) , . 

- There Is a slgnlflcant^relatlohshlp between high test scores 
and snail group Instruction and a stlnult^-response-feedback 
Interaction (correlations are all idbiove .43). 

Peer group effects (Colenan (1966) school data) 

- There was a. atrong relation between pupil's achievement and 
the, educational backgrounds and aspirations of other 
students In the school. In other words, the coiq|>osltlon 

of the student body was found to be nore Inportant In 
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predicting pupil achievement than such characteristics as 
school facilities » teachers » or curricula/ This effect 
may be interesting to study in Head Start children. Even 
though several studies refer to lower class preschool 
children's inability to relate to the breakdown of iskutiior- 
ity, no study has been done Investigating the Head Start 
children's perceptions of an authority figure and hov this 
may interact with peer effects* Although iuny authorities 
will agree the teacher is the most important deterndnaht 
of structure in the preschool classroom, ithas not been 
illustrated that this is /the case for all children from 
different backgrounds. / 
Smith (1968) fotmd that preschool chi^ren produced more 
cionqplex and lengthy sentieiices when in .a peer situfition 
than in a teacher-child situation. 

- Radin and Welkart (1967) foimd that participation o^ oth^ 
children in the home-based coBq;>lement to his nursery pro- 
gram was negatively related to IQ gains on. the Stanford-*: 
Binet. - " : ; ^ 

- Soar (1971) reports that expression of negative feelings 
among students relates negatively to subject matter achieve 
ment* 

Attendance 

- Studies investigating attendluice (greater number of days 
correlated to scores on certain measures) have been largely 
unsuccessful. Replication of the studies, using larger 
sample sizes, have been deemed essential. 

Note: The attrition rate of children has been shown 
to be an iiq^ortant outcome variable when experimental 
groups of children are compared with children used as 
controls. In a study cited by Erickson (1969) attri- 
tion among control families approached 50Z, while 
among Bereiter-Englemann preschoolers and traditional 
preschool families it approached about 17%. Unfortu- 
nately, no data are given on the IQ and achievement 
characteristics of this attrition, but there is a 
possibility that it was not random. 
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o Child behavior Including Independence » task persistence » and 
cooperation (SRI Follov Through Observational Data» 1973) 
(independence Is defined as children engaged In a taek without 
an adult) 

- In classrooms Where teachers allow children to select their 
own seating and groups part of the tine, where a wide 
variety of activities are available, and where there Is an 
assortnent of audiovisual and exploratory materials avail- 
able, children were more Independent. 

- Feuer Independent children are observed In classrooms jAiete 
textbooks and workbooks are used frequently. Adults who 
ask more direct questions regarding the subject matter are 
also less likely to have Independent children. 

- In classrooms lAiere adults praise children a lot (the 
variable describes praise In general, not for specific 
tasks or achievement), children are less Ukely to be In- 
dependent. T?.is negative relationship Is a very high -.60. ^ 

Taek pereietenae Is defined as children or a dilld engaged In 
self -Instruction over a designated period of time. 

- The hl^est positive relationships Indicate that task per- 
sistence occurs most of ten when textbooks and workbooks 
are used In the classroom. 

- Where adults Instruct one child at a time, the children are 
also^^ likely to be more task persistent. 

Cooperation is defined as two or more children working together 
on a joint task. 

- This kind of cooperation is more likely to be found in 
situations where a wide variety of activities occur through- 
out the day, when exploratory materials are available, and 
where children can choose their own group. If the adults 
interact with two children asking questions and mking 
comments about the task, the children seem to be encouraged 
to Join each other in cooperative tasks. When textbooks 
and workbooks are used a great deal, the children are not 
likely to cooperate. (There is a strong negative 
correlation of -•52.) 
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Child^s involvement in the clMsroom (has alBO been linked with 
attentiveness) 

This behavior was consistently correlated with a child's 
achievement on the tasks attend^ed to. 
This behavior was highest ih' classrooms observed in the , 
more pupll^cont rolled or pupil-centered settings » especially 
those that entailed cooperative interaction among the 
childrent vi til or without the teacher as a participant in 
this cooperation;: 

Effects of testing periods and length of time^ in program 
Up to 15 days / (SRI-PV 1971) 

15 to 30 days ^ 
' 30 days or over " — : v 

- Regardless of previous Head Start ex^^ there was no : 

overall systematic increase in initial> sa)re8: dyer all 
children due to the effects of time elapscK4 Wore Inl^^^^^ 
testing. SignificttAt -differences occurred between child^^^ 
with previous Head Start ^eriencle^ 

than 15 days and those tested more than\ 15 days but leas^ 
than 30 day^i afteir tlte start of daises on both preacademlc 
and general cognitive measures. The s^bup' tested w than 
30 diqrs after stwt of cIms^m ha^ scores than 

the second group. Acadcttically^^ 

claimed that del^s in testing prejudice eyaltiatidn by 
raising "initf^tl scores" since ii signlf Icut 
learning Is achieved by title children to the first six weeks 
of the program. - v 
Note: An interesting artifact of Head Start prbgramst 
in view of the previous paragraph^ was the answer to ^ 
the question /Hihen are centers expected to complete^ 
enrollment 9 even if there was a ^best time' to begin 
testing?" A small survey of the Head Start data in- 
dicated how varioua programs interpreted "the com>* 
pletion of enrol!UMNit." Some programs indicated: 
completion by: 
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end of August 
end of Septenber 
early October 
end of Decenber 

June 1 (assumed to be the following year) 

iiiid*Noveiifl>er 

next spring 

0 Effects: of structured transitions within classroom daily ac- 
tivities (Prescott, 1971) 

- Comparing centers with home-based care indicated that there 
is a higher percentage of health-related activities (such 
as sleeping, eating, toileting) in the center (24Z) than 

in home-'based care OX), 
o low vs« high level cognitive activity In a Follow Through 
evaluation 

Soar (1971) found that activities of a lower cognitive 
level (e*g*, rote memory, identificatidn) are positively 
related to pupil growth in jibstract thinlcing while activ- 
ities of a hi^er cognitive level (e«g«, application, 
analysis, evaluation) are negatively related to such growth 
Involvement of pupils in greater amounts of complex think- 
ing skills appears not to be ftmctiohal* 
o Class activities log sheet (Brandt, 1972) 

- The time is recorded to the nearest five mlnuteB by the 
teacher or an aide when a shift occurs from one activity 
and categorical estimates are checked by the model types 
of (1) motor activity, (2) grouping pattern, (3) activity 
selector, and content en^hasis which prevailed during the 
previous activity « When daily activities were logged in 
ten summer Follow Throu^ classrooms, teachers were found 
to make or help make over three-quarters of the selections 
of children's activities, and content had an intellectual 
emphasis almost half the time* As compared with studies 
in day care, amount of free choice was highest in home- 
based situation* 
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Follow Through Classroom Process Measurements (Soar» 1971) 

(Sample: seven programs » at least 8 classrooms) 

- Resultc present a portion of the evaluation of the planned 

variation of Project Follow Through. 

(Program Discrimination) 

* Highly significant differences In classroom behavior are 
associated with differences In sponsorship. 

* The Instrument, Teacher Practioee Observation Record^ 
discriminates programs significantly for five of the six 
factors measured. 

* There appear to be differences In the degree to which 
sponsors have been successful In Implementing their 
objectives, and It s^ems probable that stresses In com- 
munities that are reflected In the school have negated 
the sponsors' efforts in some cases. 

* It also seems likely that programs differ In the dif- 
ficulty of laqilementatlon* Nevertheless* the success 
of sponsors In producing classrooms that reflect their/ 
objectives as they are measured In this report seems 
striking (pupil growth data). 

* The total test battery can be broken down Into largely 
Independent subscores representing rather different kinds 
of learning. What has been called aimple-ooncrete 
learning seems to require little but memory; d^tZZ re- 
presents the acquisition of the traditional academic 
skills; complex-'dbetraci teaming seeas to require com- 
plex information processings solving complex problems* 

or comparing complex figures. These different classes 
of scores do not relate strongly with others; further* 
the/ seem to respond differently to the dimensions of 
classroom behavior and to different programs. 
It seems especially io^ortant to find some fairly In- 
dependent classes of measures (since the total battery 
used in the evaluation Is more heavily weighted with 
Items that represent the ekill measure) so that a sta& 
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for the total battery would favor programs that emphasize 
teadilng akllla. When these measures are used to examine 
a group of pupil subgroups differing In ethnic group and 
socioeconomic sutus^ the minor differences In growth in 
either oonorete or dbatraot measures are so inconsistent, 
it would lead one to conclude that there are no real 
differences. Subgroups sUrt at different levels and 
finish at different levels » but their scores grow at 
similar rates for both abstract and concrete measures. 
,These results appear to agree with other authors who 
have found that the major differences between social 
status groups in the amount of academic growth that took 
place during elementary school occurred during the siuft- 
mere t rather tihan during the school year. 
Relations between observational data and pupil growth <Soar» 
1973) « / ' / - • ; ■ ; _ .■■ ' .." : 

- In contrast to the i»e of observational data in progr«tt dis- 
crimination » the relations of the observational measures — 
to^meaaurea of pupil growth are scattered and often . 
inconsistent. Several problems contribute to difficulty 

in drawing dependi^le concltusions. v ^ ^ 

* Growth is the problem being studied/l>ut growth measures 
Tare much less reliable and correlate nich less strongly 
with each other and idth other ^asure^^^ srores 
that represent standing at a ^int in time . 

* Thomdlke (1966) estimates that the correlation of a 
child's standing at the beginning of the year with 
growth during the year is probably no more than + ;10. 
In contrast^ correlations between standings for elemen- 
tary pupils connonly approach 4* .70. 

- Variables reflecting negative emotional climate fall to 
i^elate to measures of pupil growth • In contrast » two 
factors reflecting positive Involvement of the teacher with 
pupils relate to growth. 
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- When the measures as a group and their relations with pupil 
growth are Inspected » factors that discriminate programs 
most strongly and that represent major portions of the 
variance in the observational data are not the ones that 
relate strongly to pupil growths (There was a tendency for 
the above relations to be non-linear; al80» the number of 
classrooms within any grade levels group was too small to 
permit reasonable test of the hypothesis*) 

- Observation methods appear to be siffciif leant discriminators 
of at least some progrm objectives » even j;houg|h the rela- 
tions between observational data and pupil growth are less 
clear. (Measures: Coq;>lex-abstract» skill ». and simpler- 
concrete subgroups of pupil growth measures were created 
in this sTtudy.) 

Observer Effects (Samph» cited in Soar » 1973) . 
(Data on 4th and 5th grade classrooms) 

- Five variables from Flanders Interaction Analysis were 
tested for significance of change (all cotnparisons-were 

in terms of deviations of each teacher from her own ideal). 
A comparison was made of base-line data collected when a 
previously scheduled observer was present in the classroom. 
Significant change was found for two of the five variables: 
the amount of praise produced by the teacher Increased when 
an observer was present » and the amount of criticism de«- 
_ creased. In each case the difference between means for 
the control and experimental conditions was about three- 
quarters of a standard deviation. This is the variability 
of differences between observed and ideal behavior for 
individual teachers » and it probably is much smaller than 
the varl^lllity of behavior across teachers. None of the 
other three variables showed significant change (p. 33). 

- Overall^ it seems reasonable to assume that teacher be- 
havior does not change greatly as a consequence of the 
presence of an observer during classroom activity* 
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Organliatlonal Varlablea 

Organizational variables Include equipment and materials » physical 
facilities, sponsorship, and parent participation. 

o Cognitive learning materials (SDC, 1972) 

- These materials are positively related to Birah Work re- 
sponse scores and scores on Stanfocd-Blnet. They were 
negatively related to scores on Animal Houee^ which Is 
supposed to have higher cognitive values. 

o A multicultural primer with natural, familiar speech patterns 
produced high interest. Increased verbal competence, and in- 
creased word recognition in school-age children; Black children 
benefited the most (Whipple, cited in Linn, 1966). 

o "Large muscle" equipment (SDC, 1973) 

- This equipment was positively correlated to higher scores 
on Stanford-Blnet and PSI. i 

o Size of center 

- At least in many Day Care Studies (Prescott, 1971; Handler, 
1970), the size of the center is positively related to the 
program quality. For instance, in large centers (serving 
60 children or more) there is more emphasis on rules and 
routine. Teacher control and restraint was 2-1/2 times 
greater and teachers' behavior was more neutral and distant. 
In small centers, the results were the opposite. 

- It is ^nerally accepted that small centers show greater 
program variations and higher turnover rate in professional 
staff. 

- Turnover rate (impact of mobility) of staff has little ef- 
fect on quality of Head Start programs in general. Tliere 
is more effect on Individual consonants of Head Start 
programs— i.e., social services and Health (Booz-Allen, 
1972) . 

o Differences in full'day vs. pcaft-day programs 

- Part-day (3 to 6 hours) programs increase parent particlpa- 
■ tion. 
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- Full-day programs (more than 6 hours) reveal the difficulty 
in scheduling times for staff mvbets to talk together* 
From available figures about 30Z of the programs are op*- 
eratlng on a full-day schedule. 

- No studies have evaluated the effect of sponsorship on 
classroom process. 

Parent participation (Steams, 1971; SDC, 1972a) 

Part-day programs seem to increase parent participation In 
the classroom. 

- Overall, parental involvemeat shows conflicting .results as 
to increase in the child's performance. Uhless^t^^ 
ipation was- f airlyrintense, where more redponsibility was 
bestmed on the parent in ^e education :d| the child, iEew^ 
significant relationships were revealed. 

- Rome^baaed progriM iq^r^^ toward 
^'galns in self^cQnfldence." H^-based training seemed 
to ixaprave the durability o^ preschool ga^s. 

Mother-child relationships as measured by Hess-Shipman Eight 
Block Sort (considered to be the micrpcosiB of Head Start and 
FV processes) 

- These interactions were positively related to positive 
chm|ge In affective relatibKuihlps to^ to die child ^s ire- ^ 
sponse to an abstract conceptualitask. \- * 

iCleAt s^jDn^ojunger^slbllng^ age chi Id 

If mothers were involved in the HeaOtart program, th^^ 
\ ves an increase in IQ scores of the: younger ,child (Stearns, 
U971). A "wf fusion effect" seems to be present, affectlng>^ 
the younger >!^ibling where * he^ intervention is directed at t 
% thA older sljbllng. These data are preliminary ^nd more ? 
studies need to be dpne. Studies of the overalJ^ effect | 
of Head Start programs on family situations seeo( to reveal ^ 
minor to zero effects (Steams, 1971). 
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Appendix H 

CATEGORIZATION OF CODHTIES ACCORDING TO 
METROPOLITAN/SPARSENESS DIMENSION 



This appendix contains tvo lists: 

o A list of counties, categorized by metropolltan/non^metropolltan 

distinctions, and 
o A list of central city counties. 

The first list has ten codes. Codes 0-3 are all metropolitan count les, 
distinguished by dimensions of no relevance to the Head Start design 

stratifications . Since none of the metropolitan codes distinguishes 

central city counties, the second list should be used for categorizing 
Head Start centers as central city— not central city centers. The cen- 
ter is categorized as a central city center if it occurs In a central } 
city county. Metropolitan, non-central city counties^ are those that 
occur in categories 0-3 on the first list and do not occur on the list 
of central city counties. Codes 4-9 are the nonHnetrppolltan counties. 

The first list, «hl<^ is compiled by the U.S. Departaent of Agri- 
culture, is continually updated. Prior to categorizing the Head &tart 
centers along metrppol^tan/non-metroppllt^ lines, the cpntracmrft^ 
should o btain an updated list. DavldlL. Btown, Pop ulajtlo^ 
g4oup, Economl^ Research Send.ce, in the U.S. Department iq|E A|^|cu|ture 
can provide the list. t \ > t 

^e second list is delayed from census data published by t^p U;S. 
Departinent\of Commerce, (ten^ittZ l^^ Trends for MetropoViimt 

Area8,\960'19?0^ViskBl report, PiAUcation No. PHC(2)-1, U.S. GcJ^m- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, O.C, October 1971, pp. 105-114.J 
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STAIMDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS IN ALPHABETICAL 
CONSTITUENT COUNTIES. AND POPULATION RANK AS OF APmL M^^^^ 



SMSA and Constituent Counties 
' Abilene, Tex. 
Jones County 
Taylor County' 

Akron, Ohio 
Portage County 
Sumnmit County' 



Albany, Ga. 

Dougherty County' 

AlbanySchenectadyTroy. NY. 
Albany County '(Albany) 
Rensselaer County' (Troy) 
Saratoga County - 
Schenectady County' (Schenectady) 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Bernalillo County' 

AHentovynBethlehemEaston, Pa.N J. 

Lehigh County, Pa.' (Allentown and B^^Aem 
(part)) 

Northampton County, Pa.' (Bethlehem (part) 
andEaston) 

Warren.County, N J. 

Altoona, Pa. 
Blair County' 

Amarillo, Tex. 
Potter County' 
Randall County' 

Anaheini^anta Ana*Garden Grove, Calif. 
Orange County' 

Anderson, Ind. 
Madison County' 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
. Washtenaw County' 

'CoMnty m which central city is locattd. 



Rank 1970 

207 



48 



224 



SB 



187 



181 



18 



185 



131 



SMSA and Constituent Counties 

^ Appleton Qshkosh. Wis. 

Outagamie County' (Appleton (part)) 
Calumet County ' (Appleton (part)) 
Winnebago County' (Oshkosh) 

Asheville,N.C. 

Buncombe County' 

Atlanta, Georgia _ 
Clayton County 
Cobb County 
OeKalb County' 
Fulton County' 
Gwinnett County 

Atlantk:City,N.J. 

Atlantic County' ' 

Augusta, Ga.-S.C. 

Richmond County, 6a.' 
Aiken County, S.C. 

Austin, Tex. 
Tnvis County' 

Bakersfiekf, Calif. 
Kern County' 

Baltimore/Md. 
Baltimore city 
Anne Arundel County 
Baltimore County 
Carroll County 
Harford County 
Howard County 



Baton Rouge,^La. 

East Baton Rouge Parish' 

Bay City, Mfch. 
Bay County' 



ORDER, 

Rank 1970 

l't4 



180 



20 



159 



124 



103 



91 



11 



110 



203 



ERIC 



00204 



105 



SMSA and Constituent Counties Rank 1970 

Beaumont Pon Arthur-Orange. Tex. 95 
Jcflorson County^ JBcaumont and Port Arthur) 
OrancH! County^ (Orange) 



Billings, Mont. 

Yellowstone County' 

BiloxiGulfport Miss. 
Harrison County' 

Binghanr>ton, N.Y.-Pa. 
Broome County, N.Y.' 
Tioga County, N.Y. 
Susquehanna County, Pa. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson County' 
Shelby County 
Walker County 

Bloomington-Normal, til. 
McLean County' 

Boise City, Idaho 
Ada County ' 

Boston, Mass. 

Essex.County (part) 
MMdlesex County (part) 
Norfolk County (part) 
Plymouth County (part) 
Suffolk County (part) ' 

Brkigeport, Conn: 

FalrfleW County (part)' 
New Haven County (part) 

Bristol, Conn. 

Hartford County (part)' 
Litchfield County (part) 

Brockton, Mass. 

Bristol County (part) 
Norfolk County (part) 
Plymouth County (part) ' 

Brownsville*Harlingen*San Benito, Tex. 
Cameron County' 

Bryan-College Station, Tex. 
Brazos County' 

^ County in which ctntrai city is located. 



225 



.d8 



100 



44 



215 



206 



76 



240 



151 



1B4 



242 



SMSA and Constituent Counties 

Buffalo, N.Y. 
Erie County' 
Niagara County ^. 

Canton, Ohio 
Stark County' 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
LinnCoui^.ty' 

' Champaign Urbana, ill. 
Champaign County' 

Charleston, S.C. 
. Berkeley County 
Charleston County' 

Charleston, vy.Va. 
Kanawha C mty' 

Charlotte, N;C. 

Mecklenburg County' 
Union County 

ChattanoNoga, Tenn.'Ga. 
Hamiliton County, Tenn.' 
Walker County, Ga. 

Chicago, III. 
Cook.County' 
Du Page County' 
Kane County 
Lake County : . 
Mc Henry County 
Will County 

Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.ind. 
Clemiont County, Ohio 
Hamilton County, Ohio^ 
Warren County, Ohio 
Boone County, Ky. 
Campbell County, Ky. 
Kenton County, Ky. 
Dearborn County, Ind. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Cuyahoga County' 
Geauga County 
Lake County 
Medina County 



106 



.0 0205 



SMSA 4ind Constitutnt Countitt 

Colofado Springs, Colo. 
El Paso County' 

Gadsden, Ala. 
Etowah County' 

Columbia, Mo. 
Boone County' 

Columbia, S.C. 
Lexington County 
Richland County' 

Columbus Ga. -Ala. 

Chattahoochee County, Ga. 
Muscogee County, Ga.'' 
Russell County, Ala. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Delaware County - \ ^ 
Franklin County' 
Pickaway County 

Corpus Chrlsti, Tex. 
Nueces County' 
San Patricio County 

Dallas, Tex. 
Collin County 
Dallas County' 
DentonCounty 
Ellis County 
Kaufman County 
Rockwall County ' 

Danbury, Conn. 

Fairfield County (part) ' 

_ 

Davenport Rock Uland-MollneJowa-lll. 
Scott County, Iowa' (Davenport) 

''istand?*'** ' "'^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

Henry County, III. 

Dayton, Ohk> 
Greene County 
Miami County 
Montgomery County' 
Preble County 

' County in which central city is located. 
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Rank 1970 

129 
221 
231 

93 



35 



129 



111 



16 



235 



81 



39 



SMSA and Constituent Counties 

Decatur, III. 
Macon County ' 

Denver, Colo. 
Adams County 
Arapahoe County 
Boulder County 
Denver County' 
" Jefferson County 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Polk County' 

Detroit, Mich. 
Macomb County 
Oakland County 
Wayne County ' 

Dubuquejowa 
Pubuque County' 

DuhithSuperior, Minn.Wls. 
St. Louis County, Minn.' (Duluth) 
DoufllasCounty, Wis,' (Superior) 

Durham, N.C. 
Durham County^ 
Orange County 

EIP«»,Tex. 
ElPiioCoanty^ 

Erie, Pa. 
Erie County' 

Eugene, Oreg. 
Lane County' 

Evanwille, lnd..Ky/ 

Vanderburgh County, Ind.' 
Warrfck County, Ind. 

Henderson County, Ky. 

Fall River, Mas$..R.|, 

Bristol County, Mass. (part)' 
NewportCounty, R.I. (part) 

FargoMoorhead, N. Dak.-Minn. 
CassCounty,N.Dak.' (Fargo) 
Clay County, Minn.' (Moorhead) 
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SMSA and Constituent Counties 

Fayettevilie, NX. 
Cumberiand County' 

Fitchburg-Leominster, Mass. 
Middlesex County (part) 
Worcester County (part) ' 

Flint, Mich. 

Genesee County' 
Lapeer County 

FortXauderdate-Hoilywopd, Fia. 
Broward County' 

Fort Smith, Ark.-Okla. 
Sebastian County, Ark.' 
Crawford Cou nty , Ark . 
Le Flore County, Okla. 
Sequoyah County, Okla. 

Fort Wayne Jnd. 
Allen County' 

Fort Worth, tex. 
Johnson County 
Tarrant County' - 

Fresno, Calif. 
Fresno County' 

Gainesville, Fla. 
Alachua County' 

Galveston<Texas City, Tex. 
GaKreston County' _ 



Gary*Hammond*East Chicago, Ind. 
Lake County' 
Porter County 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kent County' 
Ottawa County 

Great Falls, Mont. 
Cascade County' 

Green Bay, Wis. 
Brown County' 

I County in which centrti city is locttad. 



Rank 1970 
141 

218 
67 
54 



SMSA and Constituent Counties 



Rank 1970 



169 



112 



43 



70 



214 



163 



52 



61 



230 



170 



Greensboro Winston Salem High Point, N.C. 56 
Forsyth County? (Winston-Salem) 
Guilford County ' (Greensboro and H igh Point) 
Randolph County 
Yadkin County 

Greenville, S.C. tOI 
Greenville County' 
Pickens County 

Hamilton-MkWletown,Ohk> 137 
- Butler County' 

Hamsburg, Pa. , 72 
. Cumberiand County 

Dauphin County' 

Penry County 

Hartford, Conn. * 49 

Hartford County (part) ' 
Middlesex County 

Tolland County ^ 

Honolulu, Hawaii 53. 
Honolulu County' 

Hdiiston; Texas ^ - 13 

Brazoria County . _ : 
Fort Bend County 

Harr« County^?; \': 
Liberty County ^ , 
'Montgomery County ~ 

Huntingt<m-A*lend,W,Va.-K^^^^ 123 
C*ell County; W^Va.' (Huntington 
Wayne.Cbunty (Huntington (part)) 
BpydCounty/Ky,V(AsWand) 
Lawrence Cou nty« Ohio 

Huntsyille^Ala; • 136 
Limestone County 

Madison Cou ntyl 
Indianapolisjnd. 29 
BooheCounty 
Hamilton County 
Hancock County 
Hendricks County 
Johnson County 
Marion County' 
MorganCounty : 
Shelby County 
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SKiBA and Constituent Cauntitt 

J«KkMMiCfiiinly* 



Rank 1970 

182 

121 



.J«M:kM>ii. Miss 
HiiKh County' 
Rankin County 

Jacksonville, F la. 54 
Ouval County' » 

Jersey City, N.J. 55 
Hudson County' 

Johnstown, Pa. 120 
Cambria County' 
Somerset County 

Kalamuoo, Mich. ^ I47 

Kalamazoo County' 

Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. 26 
Cass County, Mo. 

Clay County, Mo.' (Kansas City \pmt)) 
Jackson County, Mo.' (Kansas City (part)) 
Platte County, Mo. 
Johnson County, Kans. 
Wyandotte County, Kans. 

Kenosha, Wii : 202 

Kenosha County' 

Knoxville,Tann. 74 
Anderson County 
BkMjnt County 
Knox County' 

La Crosse. Wis. 232 
La Crosse County' 

Lafayette, La. 209 
Lafayette Parish' 

Lafayette West Lafayette, I nd. 210 
Tippecanoe County' 

Lake Charles, La. 178 
Calcasieu Parish' • 

Lancaster, Pa. 94 
Lancaster County' 

^County in which contral city is located. 



SMSA and Constituent Counties 

Lansing, Mk:h. 
Clinton County 
Fiiton Cfiunty 
Inyhain County' 

Laredo, Tex. 
Webb County' 

Las Vegas, Nev. 
Clark County' . 

LcM^rehce-Haverhill, Mass.*N.H. 
Essex County, Mass. (part) ' 
Rockingham County, N.H. (part) 

LaMfton,Okla. 
Comanche County ' 

L«vistpn-Auburn, Maine 
Andromiggin County (part) ' 

Lexington, Ky. 
Fayette County' 

Llhivbhlo 
ANen County' 
PutnamCounty 
Van Wert County 

Lincoln, Nebr. 
LwKatter bounty ^ 

Little Rock*North Little Rock, Ark. 
Pulaski County' 
Saline Cminty - - 

Lorain^Elyria, Ohio 
Lorain County 

Loa Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles C6unty' 

Louisville, Ky.lnd. 
Jeffer^n County, ky.' 
Clark County, Ind. 
Floyd County, Ind. 



Loi(vell,Mass. 
Mkfdiesex County (part) ' 



DO 2 08. 
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MSA and Cofistitutfit Countlts 

Lubbock, Tex, 
Lubbock County' 

Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynchburg city 
Amherst County 
Campbell County 

Macon, Ga. 
Bibb County^ 
Houston County 

Madison, Wis. 
Dane County' 

Manchester, N.H. 

H fllsborough County (part) * 
Merrimack County (part) 

.Mansfietd/Ohio 
Rkihland County' 

Mc Allen^Pharr-Edinburg, Tex. 
Hklalgo County' 

Memphis, Tenn.Ark. 
Shelby County, Tenn.' 
Crittenden County, Ark. 

Meriden, Conn. 

NeM^ Haven Counfy (part)' 

^Miami,Fla 
Oade County' 

Midland, Tex. 
Midland County' 

Milwaukee, Wis. ^ 
V Milwaukee County' 
Ozaukee County 
Washington County 
Waukesha County 

Minheapolii^St. Paul, Minn. 
Anoka County 
Oakou County 
Hennepin County' 
Ramsey County'^ 
Washington County 

>Coumv Jr> which ctntral city is locattd. 



Rank 1970 

157 

196 



145 



106 



21t 



190. 



155 



42 



243 



25 



241 



19 



IS 



SMSA and Constituent Counties 

Mobile^Ala. 
Baldwin County 
Mobile County' 

Modesto, Calif. 

StanislausCounty' ' 

Monroe, La. 
Ouachita Parish' 

Montgomery, Ala. 
Elmore County 
.Montgomery County' 

Muncie, Ind. 

Delaware County' 

MuskegoriMusk^n Heights, Mfch. 
Mui4(egpn County' 

Narfuja,N.H. 

Hillsborough County (part) ' 

Nashville, Tenn. 
OavUioh County'* 
Sumner Couoty 
Wilscm County 

New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Bristol County (part)' 
Plymouth County (part) 

New Britain, Conn. . 
Hartford County (part)^ 

New Haven, Conn. 

New Haveii County (part)' 

New Lohdon-Groton^Nonvkh/Conn. 
New London County (part) ' 

prtean$/La. 
Jefferson Parish 
Orleans Patish' 
St Bernard Parish 
St Tamrr^ariy Parish 



Rank 1970 
78 

149 
206 

148 



191 



171 



239 



59 



175 



179 



83 



143 



31 



O 1 10 
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SMSA and Constitutnt Countitt 

- NftHf York: N.Y. 
New York City 

Bronx County^ 

kings County^ 

New York County^ 

Queens County' 

RkhmondCounty^ 
Nassau County 
Rockland County 
Suffolk County 
Westchester County 

Newark, NJ. 

Essex County^ 
Morris County 
Union County 

Newport News-Hampton, Va. 
Hampton city' \ 
Newport News city' 
York County 

Nprfolk^ortsmouth, Va. 
Chesapeake city 
Norfolk city' 
Portsmouth city' 
Virginia Beach city 

Norwalk/Cohn. 

Fairfield County' (part) 

Ode»a,Tex. 
Ector County' 

Ogden.Ut* 
' Weber County' 

PklahomaCity^Okla. 
Canadian County' (part) 
Cleveland County' (part) 
Oklahoma County' (part) 

Omaha, Nebr.-lowa 
Douglas County, Nebr. ' 
Sarpy County. Nebr, 
Pottawattamie County, Iowa 

Orlando. Fla. 
Orange County^ 
Seminole County 
* County in which central city it locattd. 



14 



105 



47 



Rank 1970 SMSA and Constituent Counties 

1 OxnardVentura. Calif. 
Ventura County^ 

Owensboro, Ky. 
Daviess County' 

Paterson-CliftonPassaic. NJ. 
- Bergen County 

Passaic County^ 

Pensacola. Fla. 
Escambia County' 
Santa Rosa County 

Peorla/lii.i 
Peoria County'^ 
Tazeweli County 
Woodiford County 

Petertburg<:olonW Heights, Va. 
Colonial Heights city' 
Hopewell city 
Petersburg city' : 
Dinwiddle County 
^ Pririce George County; 

Philadelphia, Pa^_ 
Bucks Cointy,?^^^^^^ 

Chester County. Pa 
Del^areCoun^^ 

Mbntgbmiry County, Pa. 
PhlJad^phlaCounty/Pa.' 
■ Buriir«ton County, N J. 
Camden County, N J, 
Gibucoiter County, N J. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Maricopa County' 

Pine Biuff, Ark. 
Jefferson County' 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alteghmy County' 
Beaver County 
Wadilngton County 
Westmdrelanid County 

Pittsfleld. Mass. 

Berkshire County (part)' 



200 
222 
104 
SO 



60 



69 



SMSA «fMl Constituent Counties 
Portland, Maine 

Cumberland County (part) ^ 

Portland, Oreg. Wash. 

. Clackamas County, Oreg.' 

Multnomah County, Oreg. ^ 

Watthihgton County, Ore^. 

Clark County, Wash. 

ProvWencePawtucketWarwick, R.l.^ass/ 
Bristpr County, R.t. 
Kent County, R.L (part)* , 
Nevvport County, R.i. (part) 
Providence County, R.l. (part) * 
Washington County, R.i. (part) 
Bristol County, MassXpart) 
Norfolk County, Mass. (part) 
Worcester County, Mass. (part) 

Provo-Orem, Utah 
Utah County* 

Pueblo, Cofo. 
Pueblo County^ 

Racine, Wis. 
Racine County* 

-V - " _ " ' / 

Raleigh, N.C. 
Wake County* 

Reading, Pa*i 
Berks County* 

Reno,Nev. 
Washoe County* 

Richmond, Va. 
Rfchmondcity* 
Chesterfield County 
Hanover County 
Henrk:o County 

Roanoke, Va. 
Roanoke city* 
Roanoke County 

^ Coumy Jn which central city fs tocattd. 
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Rank1970 
183 

33 



36 



186 



201 



162 



135 



102 



196 



65 



156 



SMSA and Constituent Counties 

St. Louis, Mo.-lll. 
St. Louis city. Mo.* 
Franklin Courity, Mo. 
Jefferson County, Mo. 
St. Charles County, Mo. 
St. Lojuis County, Mo. 
Madison County, IIL 
St. Clair County, III. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Davis County 
Salt Lake City 

> - y 

SanAngelo,Tex. 
Tom dreen County* 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Bexar County* / 
Guadalupe County 

San BernardinohRiver$kle<)nt8rio/Cali^ 
-Riverside County* 
Sah Bernardino County 

San Oiego, Calif. 
San Diego County* 

Rochester/Minn. 
Olmsted County* 

Rochester; N.Y; ^ 
Livini^on County 
Monroe Couhty* 
Orleans County 
. Wa^ County 

RockfbrdJH: . ' 

BooneCounty 
. Winnebago County* 

Sacramento, Calif. 
Placer County 
Sacramento County* 
YoloCdunty: 

iSaginaW^Mich. 
Saginaw County* 

Salem^ Oregon 
Marion County* 
Polk County 



Rank 1970 

10 



57 



238 



38 



28 



23 



228 



37 



116 
41 

1M 
153 
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SMSA and Conitltuent Counties 

Salinas-Monterey, Calif. 
Monterey County' 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Buchanan County^ - 

San Francisco, Calif, 
Alameda County' 
Contra Costa County 
Marin County 
San Francisco County' 
San Mateo County 

San Jose, Calif. 

Santa Clara County' 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa 6art>ara County ' 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Sonoma Count y ^ 

Savannah, Ga. 
Chatham County' 

Scrantori, Pa. 

Lackawanna County' 

Seattle-Everett, Wash. 
KingCounty' 
Snohomish County' 

Sherman-Oenison, Texas 
Grayson County' 

Shreveport, La. 
Bossier Parish' 
Caddo Parish' 

Sioux City, lowa*Nebr. 
Woodbury Countyjowa'^ 
Dakota County, Nebr. 

Sioux Falls, S. Oak. 
Minnehaha County' 

South Bend, Ind. 

St. Joseph County' . 
Marshall County 

* County in which ctntrel city Is k>cited. 



Rank 1970 
12S 

226 

6 



30 

.. 

146 

152 
130 

17 

229 
104 

204 



220 



113 



SMSA and Constituent Counties 
Spokane, Wash. 
Spokane County' 

Spri'^gfield, III. 
Sangamon County' 

Springfield, Mo. 
Greene County' 

Springf leM, Ohio 
Clark County' 

SprlngfieW^JhicopeeHolyokc, M»»;<:onn. 
Hampden County, Mass. (part) ^ 
HampshtreCounty, Mass. (part) 
Worcester County, Mass. (part) 
Tolland County, Conn, (part) 

Stamford, Conn. 

Fairfteki County (part)' 

SteubenvilleWeirton, OhioW. Va. 
Jefferson County, Ohto' 
Brooke Coiinty, W. Va.' 
Hancock County, W« Va.^ 

Stockton, Calif. 
San Joaquin County' 

Syracuse, N.Y. ' 
Madisor; County \ 
Onondaga County' 
OMrego County 

Tacom^^Wash. 
Pierce County' 

Tallahanee, Fla.: 
Leon County' 

TamprSt. Petersburg, Fla. 
Hlllsborpugh County' ' 
Pinellas County' 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
Clay County 
Sullivan County 
Vermillk>n County 
Vigo County' 



1)0 21,2 



SMSA and Constituent Counties 

Texarkana, Tcx.-Ark. 
Bowie County, Tcx.^ 
Miller County, Ark..' 

Toledo, Ohio*Mich. 
Lucas County/Ohk>' 
Wood County, Ohk> 
Monroe County, Mich. 

Topeka, Kans. 
Shawnee County' 

Trenton, N.J. 
Mercer County' 

Tucson, Ariz. 
Pima County' 

Tulsa, Okla. 
Creek County 
Osage County 
Tulsa County' 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Tuscaloosa County' 

Tyler, Texas 
Smith County' 

Utca-Rome, N.Y. 
Herkimer County 
Oneida County' 

VallejaNapa, Calif. 
Napa County' 
Solano County' 

VinelandMillville-Brkigeton, N.J. 
Cumberland County' 

Waco, Texas 

Mc Lennan County' 



Washington, O.C.Md.rVa. 
District of Columbia' 
Montgomery County, Md. 
P/ince Georges County, Md: 
Alexandria city, Va. 
Fairfax city, Va. 
, Falls Church city, Va. 

* County \n vyhkh central city is locattd. 



Rank 1970 
217 



46 



173 
98 

84 

. • • 

68 



206 
219 
89 

126 

197 
177 



SMSA and Constituent Counties 
Washington, D.C.Md.Va.-Con. 

Arlington County, Va. 

Fairfax County, Va. 

Loudoun County, Va. 

Prince William County, Va. 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Litchfield County (part) 
New Haven County (part) ' 

Waterloo, Iowa 

Black K»/ik County' 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Palm Beach County' 

Wheeling, W.V&Ohio 
Marshall County, W. Va. 
OhioCounty,W. Va.' 
Belmont County, Ohio 

Wfchlta,Kam. 
Butler County \ 
Sedgwick County' 

WhAita Falls, Tex. 
Archer County r 

Wichita County' 

Wilkti-BarrflKHazieton, Pa. 
LuiemeCou(ity' 

Wikningu>n,Dal.*NJ.4Md. 
New Cktia County, Dal.^ 
Salem C6unty« HJ. 
(^ilCounty«.Md. . 

Wiimlngtoii, N.Ci 
Brunswick County - 
New Hanover County ' 

^Worcester, Mass. 

Worcester County (part)' 

York/Pa. 
Adams County 
York County' 

Younjgstown-Wanren. Ohio 
Mahoning County' 
Trumbull County' 



114 
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^pendlx I 

INITIAL APPROXIMATION OP COSTS FOR BASIC 



BATTERY TESTING PER SITE 



Below are listed estlnates of costs luvolved In setting up an 
evaluation site and administering the basic battery of dependent 
variable measures. Omitted are costs Involved In the collection of 
Independent variable data. In the administration of measures recommended 
for subsanqples of children (e.g. , physical examination; serum albumin 
for Native Americans) and focused studies, and Ih contractor overhead^ 
The estimates provided do, however. Include tests administered In d If-- 
ferent versions to different subpopulatlons of the total saiiq[>le (e.g., 
a Spanish-speaking version of CIRCUS measures) . 

PRETEST HEAD START YEAR 

(Assumes Inclusion of optional pretesting of health battery.) 



Item Estimate ($) . 

I. Testing space (rented trailer. Independent of 

classroom) ^ - ^ 

$300/week x 3 weeks tes ting .............. . . 900 

II. Site coordinator (to manage training of; testers, 
start-up of sites, and actual testing) 

A. 5 days training x $30/day iSO 

B . 40 ^ days work x ^30/ day ... . . . • 1200 

III. Clerical assistant to site coordinator (to 
schedule subjects, etc.) /^ 

$2. 20/hour X 40 hours/week X 8 weeks 704 

IV. Basic battery testers 1 
A. CIRCUS -2 testers, each specializing In 
one-half of the six group measures 

1. 2 days training x $20/day x 

2 testers 80 

2. 9 days testing (six days at 5 sub- 
jects a day and three make-up days) x 
$3.50/hour X 5 hours/day x 2 

testers 315 



ffany of the numben from which estimates are derived are based on guide 
lines resulting from the field experience of the Stanford Research Institute 
In its study of Head Start Planned Variation. 

TWO weeks scheduled testing and one week makerup testing. 
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B. Ravens Matrices - 1 tetter 

1. 2 days training x $20/day 40 

2. 9 days testing X $3. so/hour X 

5 hours/day 158 

C. Health - 1 dentist, 2 testers 

1. Dentist; $ll.iO/chlld x 60 children 

per site .........................'.4.... 690 

2. Testersi 

a. 5 days trajUilng X $20/day X 

2 testers j200 

b. 9 days testing X $3.50/hour x 

5 hours/day X 2 tMters ' 315 

3. Heawtocrlt processing: $2.60/chlld x 

60 children .per sltel ................... 156 

V. Parent honorarium (to cover babysitting, trans- 
portation costs; for control parents only) $5/session 
X 30 parent X 4 sessions i....... ............. ....... 600 

VI. Test Materials 

A. CIRCUS: (6 tests X $3.75/10 tests + 1 test X 

$1. 00/10 tests) X 60 children per site . . . i .... 141 

B. Ravens: $14.50/25 tests X 60 children per 

site ...........................1............... 35 

C. Audloneter: too expensive to rent or buy; 
probably can borrow fron coanmlty center or 

school for token fee . . . . ..... . . ,,, . . ... . i . . . . . : 25 

TOTAL , ^$5589 



POST TEST — HEAD START YEAR 

Sane Itens as listed in I through VI above; however, training costs 
would be reduced by approxlnately one-half because of the likely retention 
of some testers and site coordinator. 

TOTAL : : $5354 V / 

SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL BATTERY -■ » FIRST SCHOOL YEAR V 



I. Testing Space (rented trailer. Independent of 
classroom) 

$300/week x 3 wiseks testing 900 

II. Site coordinator (to manage :training of testers, 
start-up of sites, and actual testing) 

A. _ 5 days training x$30/d«y ......... ............ 150 

B. 40 days work x $30/dayr;....V.. 1200 



O Sased oil estimates from Health Start data and the experiences of 

ERJC 'Sarly and and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis, and Treatment programs. 
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A 

V 



III« Clerical assistant to sita coordinator (to 
schedule subjects^ etc.) 

$2.20/hour x 40 hours/weak x 8 vaaka 704 

IV/ Basic Battery tasters 

A. Observational fsaasuraa v observers ^ 

!• 7 days training x $18/day x 

2 observjsrs •••••••••••• 252 

2. 7 days observing (1/2 hotir/child; 

2 children/class/day; 4 classes/ 

day; 8 children/day /observer; 

4 days initial, 3 days, aake-^iip x 

2 observers •••••••• • • • 252 

B. Teacher responses - 1 tester to instruct 
teachers in Q-iort 

1. ' Teacher honorariuii (for 5 

aeasures and approximately 4 hours 

of tine): $20/teacher x 4 classes ••••• 80 

2« Tester training: 2 days, x 

$20/day 40 

3 • Tester tiae : $3. 50/hour x 

4 hours • • • • • • •••••• ••••••• 14 

C. Parent (and others) measures 2 Inter- 
viewers - : ? : ' 

1. 5 days training x $20/day x 

2 interviewers • • • • • • • • • • • • • • ••••••••••• 200 

2. 15 days interviewing x $20/day x 

2 interviewers • • • • • • • • • • • • • •••••••••••• 600 

D. Subject measures - 2 Interviewers 

l; 5 days training x $20/day x 2 

Interviewers • • • • • • • • • • • 200 

2. , 12 days interviewing x $20/day X 

2 interviewers 600 

_ _ _ _ ^ ' _ _ . _ - 

TOTAL ' $5192 



